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ä HE following Sheets 
vw) Hed were the Product of = 
WH NY Some leiſure Hours 

be Country, a- 

bout Twenty Years 

age. The y were written in 
the Year 1709, and not tran- 
ſeribed till the latter End of 
the next Summer, as the ' 
Reader will ** by ſeveral 
Ah Paſſages 
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Pa ſſaget up and drown, w ich 
[ Poſe wes up) the Time, wc | 
Save the Critics "the Trouble | 
of | making any Miſtakes in 
their Conjecturer. For * | 
of ſuch Informations, or from 
the! Loſs of tem, "Learned 
Men have been at a World 
% Pains in ſettling the Date 
of many excellent Pieces, and 
+ have differed vaſtly from. ane 
another, not only in a Day, | 
or's. Month, 405 even ina. 
Year ; nay, | Sometimes 1 in two 
or. ee. But I bave ar” 
wayf obſerved, that they df F174 
agree moſt, where they Affe, 
"leaſt; tbe | nearer they come . 
20" one. . another, Each . fr 
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The PR Brac . . hs 


the Engagement ; and the Cris 
tical. War is always bottefh, 
when there 10 We between ; 
them. 4.7 
e ids" the tals vill 
be fo\ candid; as not ro expert | 
what they do not find; © for 
Jam ver y ſenfible,. from the © 
better Fudgment of Mankind, 
2 tbey will be unden u 
ange "Temptation 0 'bame 155 
ach mor ar thin for Jay- . 
Ing down Rules without \giv- = 
ing Examples; and I M 
wn, it does not ſeem edſß , 


for me 0 "excuſe ſo great au 
4  Omiiſſion, when 1+ might at 5 
once, with re \Trouble-- ny 


J Ti arſe rabing, have enlar- 
WARD | | A 3 | ged 


vi The PRETACAE. 


«Quotations; and fince 


_ rentation of Learning. Tul. 
J i very ſparing in Lrora. 
an., Me that be  wjeth 


75 the Book, adorned the 
rb, and diverted the 9 
bebt Render. 

But, perhaps, Thad a Mind 
10 be. the fir/} Modern that 
ever compoſed. a Piece of this 
Mature without the Pomp of 


F did 
not fee the Neceſſity of it, 1 
was willing 10 avoid all O 


the Force au 


are 70 


„ Vurpingl of Acdion and Elo. 


cution, rather than the Rules 


Wn Writing, except when be 


guotes elf, which is next 
10 ee all, and the 


wy 


7 ry. | or : 
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The Pas 5 FA 08, vi 
worſt Way of * Provveing Ex- 
in tbe Morid. 

ſtotle Way is di. and fark 


and Longinus, "nie hath. 1 
corded ſome of the moſt beau- 


riful Poſſages of the Greek 


Authors in his Treatiſe of Sub- 


lime, \could not have been un- 
der ob without them. 1 have 


2 and Elan, and per. 


will hardly bed + it 


ig e 


| profiicable 10 ae, on 0 


Rules by. 8 
De "Ruler I have hn 


7% 


—_— oy eneral Rules, © 
Tang: into be 


e of. 975 Gramma- 


ps , any Body it pleaſed. K 
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are vhe Reſult of a Thouſand 


A4 rt, 
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fence of Grammar, Rheloric, 
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others, the Aruct and EE 


and Logic; and tbe Exam 


- 
rr ˙ AAT . 
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ſepurate 


. neral for tbe -Jeve 


ples of a perfect Style are to 


be talen from aber beſh.. Hu- 
thors in general, nt fram any 
Quotottons. Tully 
and Quintilian do frequent. 
ly commend tbe illuſtrious 
Writers they mention for. their. 
ſeueral E ee and pro- 
poſe them as- Brandarela in ge- 
ral ha ays 
of W. riting thay | were di 72 
guiſbed in; but they, GO 
deſcend to Particulars, \\m 


- ; ſupport their Opinions by: fob 


ral & i tations ; for that they 
WD. N \a. Ayn e \ refer 
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The PRNTAC R. ix 
refer themſelves to every: Man 1 
Taſte and TFudament. nd 8 | 

"1f we confider :others; cob 
have delivered any Rules of 
IFriting, we fall find, the 


Examples they produce, are 

in minuter Matters. to explain © 

the Terms and Signification 

of the lower Rules, wich te- 
Z 


ate to Grammar and :Rhe- 


toric, to the Art and Mecha- 
niſm of Writing. Bat where 
they (treat in Gerard, 25 1 
hoe done, they never-illuſ- 
trute their Rules by \Exan- 
Ples. Quintilian's Tnffitutian 
is full of Quotations, for "the 
fr ft nine Books in "which be 


treats bis Subject as a R. 
Renn 1 vorician, ets 


the ſeveral Rules I have given 
for the Idiom, Purity, Plain- 
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torician; but in the three laſt, 
eſpecially the twelfth, "where 
be riſes ae Particulars to 
more general Confiderations, 
— 1 have one Citation, 
The Examples he brings. for 
Alion and Pronunciation in 
nbe eleventh Book, are of ano- 
ther Kina, greatly aff ng 


fame may be obſerved of Tul- 
ly in his general Rules of Ora- 
tory. No body produces Ex- 
aonples of confifient Writers 


by particular Qmotatians, and 


-neſe, and Decorations of Speech, 
cc. cannot l fantber illu- 
| rated 


The PRERTAC EB. xi 
Arateu by. any Paſſages from 
Authors; for we have na- 
tural Notions of theſe Things, 
and cas only ſet them off 
by ſhewing the ſeveral Ways 
of ee againſt them. 

Rules ſpeak themſelves 1 
they draw the Picture of Ma- 
ture, and gius us ure Crite- 
rions'of an he Geo in every 
Performance. I am Cer 
tain, the World had ſeen the 
Fair Draughts before any 
ſettled Rules were given; on . 
perhaps the Works of the 
Learned have been more for- 
mal, but not more correct, 


2 Men wrote according to 
AS. Art. 


u meren 
A, "Fir de ebe N perth 
Feribeu tb Rules of Wroting, 
|| - did not take Nature: firipped 
and naked. for their Copy, bus 


they loben, pon" her a hb 


. war dreſſed al "adorned by 
ber Adorers: They tool off in- 
deen all falſe Colours, But al 
lowed Ber 4 line Paine, and 
ll were content behold "be je 
e like" any Lady," provided 
. ber Dreſſers did not ſpoil her 


native Beauty. They formed 


EME pd, 


OY 


: there % Uu a to conced | 


: 


emed to preſcribe te others, 


rey were only: 


Copiers them: 
8 | ſelves, 


— 


be Ps K F WW "1 2 


F. Bur 8 e 

fixed the Fran rd, 155 be. 
ſure every" Writer' would ho 
brought to their Bur; u as" 
ybe "firſt \admirable” Copies WF. 
Narure' gave \vhimo' Foluntla» © 
tion oor their Rules, they knew | 
wh 1 0 e 
wee 6 Nature, 

whether gia vg had 'bten - 
ob or no. "gt perhaps, (for 
I he to doubt in Matters of * 
% bakardiwus\: Camac urs, if |. 

b Ruler had not been gin, 
e ba deen troublad with 
many fewer Writers ; * for ben of 
theſe" who bau not Nature for 
their: Rule, \cowtd © ue bad 1 
10 Rule ar "alk" r "3 
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how many Scriblers are there 


who 2 the Rule, ' and 

lar the Meaning, and 
: Wumber of Pedants ap 
we meet with, that keep to 
the Letter, and 19 90 the. 9 
it? 

I won't Me to onfeer 
my. N. anti of Method; 3 per- 
= 1 have obſerved it, though 
i ſeem to neglect it. Nor 
Gall I need any Apology for 


the Style and Manner I have 


tſed, "which the * Cri- 
tics will cenſure as 100 light 
and juvenile fer one of my 
Profeſſor. But I was mot 
writing to my ſelf, nor #0. the 


| mm and learned, but to 4 


Joung 


The PR RT ACE. xy 
young Molleman of ſprigbtly 
Parts, and a lively Imagina- 
tion. My Bufineſs was t 
engage bis Attention, and give 
the Piece fuch Colours, as 
would ſtrike his Fancy. And 
J am very glad os while 1 
torote to a Youth, I could 
write Something like a- Youth, 
only tempering the Brio gf | 
of "Thought with the Ka 
neſs of Judgmmnr. 
„ 1 wiſhed mi 37 be | 
n by the fine Wits 
upen the ancient Authors, 1 
have with inexpreſſible Plea- 
fare ' ſeen acer ihe by tbe 
admirable Critic upon Milton. 
Md f. Mr. Steel, and bis 
ING | 
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Jo the g 


been. an admirable 
De bei 
N beſt Judges in roery Art, and 
* 3 tend Author. of ' the 
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"\Priends, would do the fame 


Justice to Horace, 


Homer, 
and Virgil, o, any . celebra- 
ted Names in Antiquity, we 
might hope to read them in a 
"brighter Light, and peruſe 
Ten Thouſand Glories, "which 
lie covered” under the modern 
* ay of EK er „ 85 
ETA Bath given us 
thee che Books e Ora- 
tors, and Oratory, was him- 


% not been an ex- 
he had never 
- Critic. 
Per formers are the 


Horace 
— Poet, 


ww 


catefi Orator. If 


L 1 1 = of 
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ne Bday, upon Criticiſm: denon | 
er rates the Fuſtneſs + of «i Bit 
WM Remarks,. wk the Goodneſs:'of 


2 
we “%, Writing. The true Spirit 
„/ Citici ” ſeems 10 revide. 


uf My.. Lord, Roſcommon, ah 

the preſent, with tba late 
Duke - of Bucks, opened the 
Scene in King Charles the 
Second . Time, but it ſoon elb- 
d again; and W war 
done” but in a" dry, formal 
Way, except by Dede, who 
at once gave tbe beft.\Rreles, 
and broke, Yhett in Jhightof 
bis. own. Knowledge," and the 
Rehearſal... His. Prefaces are 
many /, ther admirable 2 
an Dramatic Writing: ; 5 2 


xvii The PA 7 A CE. 
| 36 Jome- peculiar 4 
which he maintains with g 
Addreſs ; but bis ene, in 
diſputed Points oh 
' Weight and Value, xo 
tbe Inconftancy f his "Temper 
did rum into bis Thoughts, and 
mixed wich . the Conduct of 
bis Writings, as we as bye 
Le. „ e 
We preſent: * "fon 
10 be born” for carrying Crivi- 
eim to its bigheff Piich and 
Per fiction. ut. baue » ſeen 
many admirable Pieces in "the 
fre 7 


apers, which babe 
publiſb d of. late Years, 
ary; to Volumes of your 
L . Critics. Many 


ing E. 


oof | 
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ingenious Hands baue con- 
urred to reſcue it from Pe- 
dantry, Dulnefs, and Ilna- 
ure. Ii 46. no danger 4 dry, 
our, verbal Study, but Claim 
th a Place among ibe polu- 
% Parts of - Learning 4 
ritic ſbould lift up 
with an eaſy, 2 tr, 
and not be dliſtinguiſbed, as 
the Tribe. hath. 
by the Wrinkles of 5 Brows, - 

hut as Men of Candor and 
Ingenuity 0ught to be, by the _ 
go ature, Freedom, and 
Openneſs ef bis Countenance. 
Critics are apt to tall in a2 
upercilious, mag! terial Way, © 
10 Na Mir Sentiment: n 
*. 


— — 
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LAY 


generally been, 
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the World, and maintain eve 
7. yp Angular Opinion with Stiff: 
Ks and ill | Manners. "But 
of | they would ſoften the Rigo 
of | their. Pen, and offer thei 
Wotions in a modeſt - affabl: 
Addreſs, their Civility and 
Complaiſance would take - of 
thoſe Prefudices, . with whic 
Pride and Poſttiveneſs are 
generally entertained. The Iat 
Edition-of Horace is the fine 
an Ereuceſt Piece of © Cri 
tixiſmm that was ever writ 
en an any Claſſie;” and i 
rtbe moſs learned Doctor. had 
Seen & nord popular Mriter 
zhe "World I believe wouli 


ae admired: Joveral N 
4x * Se 


8 ( 
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rer they enden vou 40 eph˖ikV 


or 1d Rar Texts had been ur. 

Bulnewledged admirably reſto- 

I ed, if ſome had 6 ba: 
/ 


agifherially Chrruded. 
What 'a polite Critic ma) 
KW if he pleaſes, and in how 
Wferent an Aſpet Criticiſm 
mo "when formed by Men 
Parts and Fire, we may 
ee in the three V. olumes of 
22 Trapp s Prælectiones Poe- 


ot be enough commended, 
Mreberber we confider the Curi- 
Pau/neſs , is >Obſervatiois,” 
e Juſineſi „ his Remarks, 
Ve Tub and Importance of 
is R ule,” the Aptneſs ', and, +. 


ice, , Work "that can- © 


Beau = 
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Beauty of his Examples, the 
Force and Elegance of bit 
Style, and the Penetration off 
his Wit and Judgment: A 
Piece in ſuch Pen fectian 0 
Beauty, that be gives th 
Rules. with the ſame Spirit 
we find in the Examples, and 
maketh thoſe Diſſertations, 
which in heavy, formal Hands, 
would have looked -crabbed, 
dull, and ary, ſhine in all 
the Graces that Life, and 
Eaſe, and Vigour can adorn 
them with; we ſee how en- 
tertaining the ſevereſt Criti- 
 Ciſms are in à Poets Hand, 
and what Life and Spirit hy 
can give to the drieſt Part of 


bis 
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a tt 
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bis Subject, while be pre-. 


[cribes the Rules and fixes. the 


Laws of Poetic Diction, 
weigheth the Importance of 
Words, and confiders the ſe- 
veral Mays of Expreſſron pe- 
culiar to the Poets. And if 
Men of ſuch Learning, and 
uch Parts, would undertake 
this Province, I cannot help 
repeating it, ce fbould ſee 
more and more into the Pro- 
priety, Strength. and Com- 
paſs, and all the hidden. Beau- 
ties of the Greek 1 Latin 
Tongue. 

What Advantages our Foes | 
guage may. receive, when thoſe 


will t upon them to reform 


it, 


Kir The PRE A EE. 
74; who + are the beſt Writers 
in it, we may partly conceive 
from tbe new Propoſal for 
aſcertaining the Britiſh Tongue, 
. fixing the, Standard of 
And whenever. a Work 
7 that Public Spirit all 
e undertaken, and ſupported 
by the greateſt and able} 
Hands in hs K. ingdom, J will 
promiſe myſelf to ſee our 
Language rival the Strength 
and S Y. mw Us 
Dion. 

I bad: ſhow * my Lat 
ne s Poems in one 
View, I might baue formed 
4 jufter Idea of "the Great. 
neſs of bis Genius, and "the 
* Delive- 


De 


The PA e. xev | 
hey of hi, Mt For whe 
1 wrote "theſe \ Sheets," they Yay 
diſperſed up and doemm in ibe 
Miſcellanies, but ſome Rind 
Hand bath afferabled the Jeat- 
tered Stars, and added anotber. 
Lyre to the Conſtellations. 
Perhaps, the Character, 7 | 
have: pep e, our miſt cele-. © 
brated\ Poels, Hiſtorians" ant 
Divines, ill not be agreed 
in by all; and therefore," ſo 
various is tbe Fudg ee" 'of 
Mankind," 1 Je that 
Piecs 1 gu with" fone Ne. 
luctancd. Al I ban ſ ay fun 
my ſelf. is, tbat I * confi 
. very carefully the Dif. 
tinftion” * their Charucter, 
A = 


a 
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. and i I am not miſtaken. in 
ll zhat, I am ſure I have ſaid mh 
4 more yy . than kei 0 


Tf 6 3 and 5 
 fengeelar\ Opinions, I hall be 
ors either to give yo up, 
or give my Reaſons for them ; i; 
far, however I may differ iu I 
my Notions. from the Herd of 4 
Critics and Commentators, I Wal 
Hall always be | ambitious. to e 
think with =: oliter, and more 
candid part wy Manking. \ Du 
 agreeably\ to this Declaration, In 
4 have acted in this Editian. 
The Additions muſp anſwer 
4 themſelves, far 1 dan: care 
70 enlarge. this Preface. any 
ore. 


* DT 


A 

10 ADVERTISEMET 

on 511 T 0 THIS, . au 
Fiern EpiTion, s 
HE Public have paid ſo ES 


to the Merit of this Performance, and 
che Abilities of the Author, chat we cat 
add nothing to it on this Head: The ſe- 
veral Editions it went through under 
Author's Inſpection are a convincing 
Proof: And the Demand (ill continai 
tho, the Book was grown ſcarce, giyes * 
all the Reaſon to believe that a new. Ed! 
tion will be acceptable to the Public, 
as well as the following ſhort Account o 
he Author, extracted from that which his 
Son has prefixed to a poſthumous Volumg 
of Sermons publiſhed | in 1 ag Dr. Hey 
Felton "was barn, Feb wary 3, 1679, 1 
. Martin's in the Pieds. Middleſes, and 
at a proper Age was ſent to Weſtmin- 
er School, under the Care of that 
Maſter Dr. Busby, where he made Hock 
mprovements as might juſtly be expected 
from the natural Abtes he was poſſefſed 
__ and the Aſſiſtance of fo ſaperzer 41 
R- cy 1 £ Teacher. 


2 ADVERTISEMENT. 


Teacher. He compleated this Part of his 
Ln Dr. Walter. Maſter of 
Charterhouſe School, than "whom none 
knew bettter how to improve the Art of 
Teaching, and to apply it to the particu- 
lar Genius of his ſeveral Scholars. From 
nce he was admitted Commoner in 
Edmund Hall, Oxferd,, under the Care of 
Mr. Mills, after ards Biſhop of | Water- 
ferd. In 1709 he was Te Domeſtick 
Chaplain to the then Duke of Rutland, 

for the Uſe of whoſe Grandſon, the pre- 
ſent: Duke, he wrote his Diſſertation on 
the Claſſics. In 1722, on the Death of 
Dr. Pearſon, he was admitted Principal 
of Edmund. Hall, and died on, RES firſt of 
March, 1739, aged ſixty- one. 
Whoever reads this, or any of his Com- 
Nerz will find him to be a perfect Ma- 
of the Engli Language, both in its 
Puri y and Strength: His Style was clear, 
accurate and expreſſive; and, wit the ut- 
mot Propriety, ſuited to. the Subject he 
treated of, therefore majeſtick and elevated 
on proper Occaſions. Elegance, Strength 
and Spirit were juſtly united, and mutual. 
ly contributed to each others Beauty. In 
a Word, he was . a ſincere Chriſtian, an 
excellent 


1 Authors of Antiquity 


de added; who has, from the ſeveral Au- 
thors of Antiquity, with great Judgment 
and Ingenuity, ſelected the remarkable 
Incidents of their Lives, and thereby fre- 


quently illuſtrated many obſcure Paſſages 
in their Writings, and thoſe of their Con- 


temporaries. The Uſefulneſs of this 
Work, to all who peruſe any of the Claſ. 
fical Writers,: muſt be ſeen at the firſt 


View z and the Entertainment it will give 


the Reader, makes it unneceſſary to 
ſay mort in its Recommendation, The ſe- 
cond Edition of - this laſt Work has re- 
ceived ſo many Improvements, as to ren- 
den the firſt Edition of little Value. 
Whoeever will give himſelf the Pleaſure 
of 2 this, and the two before · men- 
tioned: ſmai T reatiſes, cannot fail of ac 
quiring a true Reliſh for thoſe elegant 
we generally call 
 Glafics;; who will not only entertain, but 
improve him in his Studies, and always 
afford him a rational and Neuling f muſa- 
ment in his leiſure Hours. 
To Members of Parliament, andi the 
Gentlemen of the Bar, in particular, 
they are abſolutely neceſſary: To others 
they are generally uſeful, and ever enter - 
taining. T-HE 
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1 Did not wink it neceſſary. to 
.trouble the World with any 
why I ſent... theſe + Shegty 
dread, fo. long, afer they had been 
written, written, and eſpecially as they were 
ubliſh'd in Ny Edition, with 
the G -of - many Div ines 
chen living ; but. Lind my ſelf. ob- 
'd to give ſome Account of the 
r now, ſince I. have been 
g'd with leaving ſome Charac- 
— out of the laſt Edition, from 
Partiality or Diſlike to their Per- 
Wi 1 could ever act upon ſuch 
, baſe and mean Principles, or had 
any Due to any Perſon wi” 
I had 


C 


ahWNE NN | 
I hadvpever Abwntion'd! ib H . | 
he nau d lea Year hpi 


was oblig d to — 

a it was, 10 ts Publra- 
tion from a ſurieptit y,0ther 
wiſeoÞ ſhout#onop>tmve Publik 
it at. all g !:Bde-dinding: that my 
inſertingo the Ghar of *& 
was objefted too, I leſt them o 
in the Second Edition, with a Pur- 
noſe to reſtore them as they died; 
and the Third Edition being pub= 
pawledge, 1 


iſh'd without | 
have not h oh ty K 
eplacing them n and I 
hope their Friede will bit it 
any Injury: ee Me- 


1 ies. 
Theſe Sheets were firſt compos' 'd | 
out of a fincere Zeal for the Setvice © 
df that Noble Lord and Family to 
whom they are addreſs'd, and by . 
hoſe hon ſt E deavourt, in ſonme 
2 Aefery e their Favour. 
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This and wWlaterer elſe IV havt at- 
bes 


d, {on the) Honour: f that 
IMuttnous: Huouſt, I do ho conſe- 
crate, as — Gratitude 
for the Favours ili haue recei vid. 
Anil: may J ercpoffefr modeſt 
Temper; and a:thankful Mind, too 
generous to A wes JS to 
7 N N 1 5302 
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E My To RD, 15. 

he” MER I CAN hardly prevail 
182 (Nl with myſelf to give 
1 ry Your Lordſhip this 
go 7 OO 9 — Trouble, without ma- 
_ 4 king an Apology for 


MOT 1 RK 
— = it in the Entrance, 


nd begging Your Lordſhip's Par- 
lon for intruding without Leave, and 
ffering You a Preſent before I am 
ure of Your Acceptance. I might be 
ery large upon the Importance and 
\dvantageRof Education, and ſay a 

B great 


” 
. 


2 The Aldreſ. 


confidered by Your Lordfhip's moſt 


Inſtructions ſuitable to Your Birth 
and Quality, I have rather choſen 


- needleſs Treatiſe upon the 


' fame Precepts | differently, Wm * 
will make the deeper 1 


many Things which have been 
pho but that Point is ſo well 
Noble Parents, that I need not fay 
any Thing upon it; and Your Ap- 
plication 'to the excellent Methods 
taken for making a great, and a 
good Man, will anſwer, I am per- 
ſuaded, all the fair Expectations 
every Body conceiveth of Ycu, that 
knoweth You. | 

And therefore; as You want no 


ta preſent, Your with fem: 
peculiar Thoughts, than to run 4 


i 


length; and tho' what I ſay, -is nc 
doubt inculcated to Four Loxdſhip 
by better Hands, yet Variety maj 
engage Your Attention; and the 


where Vour Mind W reit " 
Cha 


The Addbefs. +0 


Charakters before, and is readier to 
admit a ſecond Stamp, when it is ſo 
well prepared by the firſt, 
85 Your Lordſhip will at leaſt have 
b. the Advantage of ſeeing Things to- 
ds I gether; and Leiſure to weigh and 
a conſider the Reafonableneſs of what 
ers recommended to You: And if T 
dns offer any Thing which is not com- 
e ee I hope it wilt not 


ſuch, as may render Your Lordſhip 
more 88 and Diſtinguiſhed i in 
Sihe World. 
The great s 1 have to 
wmoſe of Your Iltuſtrious Family, in- 
aline me to make ſome Acknow- 
edgement; and ſince I am not 2 4 
1 doing it to them, J have c 0. 
n this Way to give Your Lordſhip 
rr of the great Honour I have 


x the Hays of R 0 7-1 Ap; and - 
18 vall gail Serviecg ts Your 
ordihi a 


lar 


be re. ws any Singularity, but 


and Your good Parts advancing far 


Judgment joined with a quick Ap- 


one Trouble; ſo: yaſt an Advantage 


Mind derived to Vour Lordſhip 
from the Parents of two Generations 


and bring Lou to ſo juſt a Conclu- 


4 1 The Turroduction. i 
lar Inclination of my own to ſerye 
You. 


Your Lordihip's 8 Vas * Io 
make 'You capable of Reffexion, 


before Vour Years, diſcover a ſolid 


” a 3X, =p ens 


prehenſion, which, if duly impro- 
ved, will teach-You to think night 


— 


ſion in all Emergencies, that to ap- 
prehend and determine will be. but 


is a natural Penetration in an Un- 
derſtanding like Vours, when it 
comes to be exerciſed in Know- 
ledge, and Acqualoced.” with the 
World. 

I have obſerved; beũdes the Res- 
dineſs of Parts, a Goodneſs of Na- 
ture, and an excellent Diſpoſition ot 


to whom I have the- Honour to | 
„ K Fon 


dhe Introduction. 5 
1200 and thoſe excellent Seeds 
implanted in Your” Birth, will, if 
cultivated, be moſt flouriſhing in 
Production; and as the Soil is 
good, and no Coſt nor Care wanting 


to improve it, we muſt entertain 0 
Hopes of the richeſt Harveſt: The 


\p- Ear muſt be Admirable and Full, 
ro- when the Blade is ſo Fair and pro- 
ht, miſing. 

u- Your Birth is nde with pe- 
ap- Wculiar Advantages of Title and 
but MEſtate, of Worth and Goodneſs in 


Your Anceſtors and Parents: The 
Honour and Dignity of Your Family; 
the great Examples of Virtue in Your 
Progenitors for a long Deſcent; 
and the living, and more prevailing 
Example of Your moſt: Illuſtrious 
rand-Father and Father, will fire 
Soul like Yours to a generous 


mulation); and, I hope, Your 
vrdſhip will "follow them with . 


tions "rw Steps, 93 You do not go * 
En. B 3 | 


6 Mecaſſity of Hducation. 

So ſelect a Conjunction of the hap- 
pieſt Circumftances muſt have 
bleſſed Ipflucnee on the whole 
Coutle of Your Liſe; and if Families 
are the more Noble for being mote 
Ancient, Your Lordſhip. will ſhine 

in true Nobility, and reflect a Luſtre 
on all the long Hallen of Your 
Predeceſſors. 

But, my Lord, the faireſt Dia 
monds are rough till they are po- 
liſhed, and — pureſt Gold muſt be 
run and tes and fifted in the 
Ore. We are untaught by Nature, 
and the fineſt Qualities will grout 
wild and degenerate, if the Mind 1s 
not formed by Diſcipline, and-cul- 
tivated. with an early Care. I 
ſome Perſons, who have run up to 
Men without a: Liberal Education, 


r e . omega 


we may obſerve many great Quali- a 
ties darken'd and eclips'd; | their 8 
Minds are cruſted over like Diamonds p 
in abe Rock, be! flaſh out ſome t 
time 


Neceſſity of Education. 7 
times into an irtegular Greatneſs of 
Thought, and betray in their Acti- 
ons an unguided Forte, and unma- 
naged Virtue; ſomething very Great 
and very Noble may be diſcern- 
ed, but it looketh cumberſome and 
aukward, and is alone of all Things 
the wotfe for being Natural. Na- 
ture is undoubtedly the beſt Miſ- 
treſs, and the apteſt Scholar, but 
Nature herſelf muſt be civilized, or 
ſhe will look ſavage, as ſhe app. 

in the Indian Prins who are 4 1 
with a native Majeſty, a ſurprizing 
Greatneſs and Generofity of Soul, 


d g and diſcover. what we always regret 
cul-W Fine Parts, and excellent Natural 
laß Endowments without 1 mprovement. 
Pp 08 In thofe Countries, which we call 
tion Barbarous, where Art and Politeneſs 


are not underſtood, Nature hath the 
preater Advantage in this, that Sim- 
plicity of Manners often ſecureth 
the Innocence of the Mind; and as 

1 Virtue 


8 MWeceſſity of Education. 
Virtue is not, ſo neither is Vice ci- 
vilized and refined: But in theſe 
Politer Parts of the World, where 
Virtue excelleth by Rules and Diſ- 
cipline, Vice alſo is more inſtructed, 
and with us good Qualities will not 
ſpring up alone: Many hurtful 
Weeds will riſe with them, and 
choak them in their Growth, unleſt 
removed by ſome ſkilful Hand; nor 
will the Mind be brought to a juſt 
Perfection, without cheriſhing every 
hopeful Seed, and repreſſing every 
ſuperfluous Humour: The Mind is 
like the Body in this Regard, which 
cannot fall into a decent and eaſy 
Carriage, unleſs it be faſhioned. in 
Time: An untaught Behaviour is 
like the People that uſe it, truly 
ruſtic, forced, and uncouth, + and 
Art muſt be applied to make it Na- 


tural. | 


2 
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The Methods of it. 

My Lord, the Neveſſity of Fe 
tion is plain, but the Methods of 
it are in many Points ungrateful to 
Perſons of Your Lordſhip's Vears. 
Sprightly Youth, and cloſe Applica» 
tion will hardly ſtand together: 
Long Attention as the fame Thing 
is tedious to tender Minds; and tis 
difficult to fix the Mercury, and ſet» 
tle a briſk,” lively Temper in a labo- 
rious plodding Track of Learning. 
This Vour Parts are too delicate to 


er 

— admit of, and too ready to need: 
d is Your Lordſhip will always uſe Ap- 

; plication enough to apprehend . 


Things fully; and a ſhorter Atten- 


Difficulty, that falls in Vour way: 

I believe, Vou are of that generous 
Temper, ſo natural to Perſons of 
Your 
culty to be too hard for You, and to 
maſter every Oppoſition, that wound | 
döner Your Paſſage.” © 
55 B 5 For 333 


tion, if it be cloſe, will maſter an 


t Parts, to ſuffer no Diffi- off 


Pregnable;7 T. e, 0. Our 


| G. - The Didi 


my Lord, tis in Knowledge 
ar; Open Places are cafily 
. 3 in, and Towns not ſtrongly 
fortified, make but a weak Reſiſtance; 
but where Art and Nature conſpire 
do render any Fortreſs. impregnable, 
it muſt be won by the. maſt power- 
ful Aſſaults, and nobleſt Reſolution, 
Bruſſels and Louuain are eaſy. Con- 
queſts, they. do not ſo much reſiſt, 
as admit the Victor; but if the Duke 
of Marlberough,...or Prince Eugen: 
tg expected other Towns. would 
ve made them the ſame. Compli- 
hare ae, had-ſtill remained to the 
Frencb, and, Mons and Tournay 
might Mill have been thought im- 


Troops to, beat an Army in plain 

Eight, and open Nad but When 
the Enemy lieth entrenched behind 
Lines, as ſtrong as; Walls, the late 
1 2 2 * = Battle at the 
* 
8 | | wo! 


% 


The May i Kniwledoe. 11 
ſhow; that the laſt Degrees of Bra- 
very and Reſolution, the moſt abſo—- 
lute Points of Courage and Con- 
duct are required to ſurmount ſuch 
inſuperable Difftculties, ahd return a 
wih Vn. ee een e 
To leive this Digreſſion; % 
Lord, if I may call it ſo, Knowledge 
will not be won without Pains and 
Application: Some Parts of it are 
eaſier, forme" more difficult of AN. 
cen: We muſt proceed at once ü) 
dap and Battery; and when” the 
Breach is ptacticable, Vour Lordſhi | 
bath: Nothing to do, but to d 
boldly on, and enter: It is a 3 
fome and derp Digging for pure 
Waters, but when once Vou come 
to the Spring, they riſe and meet 
You: The Entrance into 'Know- 
ledge is oftentimes very Narrow, 
Dark, and Tireſome, but the Rooms 
are 8 and gloriouſiy Farniſh- 
ech: The Country is admirable; and 
7 B 6 every 


| the Way to Heaven infelf! is 'Nar- 


ho would excell, and be diftin- 


12 Proper Subjefs. 
every. Proſpect entertaining,” Your 
Lordſhip need not wonder, that 
fine Countries have ſtrait Avenues, 
when the Regions of Happineſs, like 


thoſe of Knowledge, are impervious, 
and ſhut to lazy Travellers, and 


WW. 
Common Things 4 are + eably! at- þ 
tained, and no body valueth what te 
lieth in every body's Way: What h 
is! Excellent is placed out of ordi- g 
nary Reach, and Your Lordfhip K 
will eaſily be perſuaded to put ut 
Your Hand to the utmoſt Stretch, ar 
and reach whatever You aſpire at. I Y 
Many are the Subjects, my Lord, an 
which will invite and deſerve. the Il gu 
Neadieſt Application from thoſe 


guiſhed. in them. Humane Learn- 
ing in general: Natural Philoſophy: 
- Mathematicks, and the whole: Circle 
of . * . is no Necefſi- 


4 Proper” SubjeAls. . 
r ty of e You thro' theſe (ſeveral 
at Fields of Knowledge: It will be 
s, WW moſt Commendable for Your Lord- 
te ſhip to gather ſome of the faiteſt 
8, Fruit from them all, and to lay up 
ad a Store of good Senſe, and found 
r- Reaſon, of great Probity; and ſolid 


Virtue: This is the true Uſe of 4 


at- Knowledge, to make it ſubſervient 
nat W to the great Duties of our moſt Ho- 
nat I y Religion, that as You are daily 
di- grounded in the true and ſaving 
hip Knowledge of a Chriſtian,” You ma) 
th I uſe the Helps of Homane Learning, 

and direct them to their proper End. 
Your Lordſhip will meet with great 


gular and | miſtaken” Virtue in the 
Greeks and Romans, with many In- 
ſtances of Greathieſs of Mind, *8f 
unſhaken Pidelity, Contempt of 
humane Grandeur, a moſt paſſionate 
Love of their Country, gy ==> 
1 er Diſdain uf Servitude,: fee. 


lable 


and wonderful Examples of an irre- 


” 
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lable Truth, and the moſt publick 
diſintereſted Souls, that ever threw 
off all Regards in Campariſon- with 
their Country's Good: ' Your Lord- 
ſhip will diſcern the Flaws. and Ble- 
miles of their faireſt Actions, ſee 
the wrong Apprehenſions they had 
of Virtue, and be able to point ge 
right, and keep them within their 
proper Bounds. Under this Gor- 
rection Vou may extract à - generous 
and noble Spirit from the Writing 
and Hiſtories of the Ancients. And 
L would in a particular Manner 
recommend the Claſffic Aughors td 
[Your Favour, and they will recom- 
mend melee 0 eh even 
Ng 8 
I Vour Lorddila, wank reſolv: 
| t maſter the Greek as well as the 
Latin Tongue, You will find that 
the one is the Source and Original 
of all that is moſt Excellent in tie 
other; Ido not mean ſo much for 
* 


rn een 


* 
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Claſſics recommended. 1 5 

Expreſſion, as Thought: Though 
ſome of the moſt beautiful Strokes 
of the Latin Tongue, ate drawn 
from the Lines of the Grecian Ora» 
tors and Poets; but for Thought, 
and Faney, for the very Foundation, 
and Embelliſhment of their Works, 
You will ſee, the Latius have ran- 
ſacked the Grecian Stote, and, as 
Horace adviſes all, who would ſuc- 
ceed in writing Well, bad their 
Authors N 1b. and Moraiag in their 
And they. have been ſuch * 
Imitators, that the Copies have 
proved more exact than the Origi- 
nals; and Rome hath triumphed 

over Athens, as well in Wit, as 
Arms; for tho Greece may have the 
Honour of Invention, yet tis cafier 
to ſtrike out a new Courſe of 
Thought, than to equal old Origi- 
nals, and thereſore it is more Ho. 
e than to invent ane w. 
Verrio 


f 2 i 


6 © A Compariſon of the 

Verrio is a great Man from His own 
Deſigns, but if he had attempted 
upon the Cartons, and outdone Ra- 
pbael Urbin in Life and Colours he 

had - been -” acknowledged greater 
than that celebrated Maſter; ” ; on 
now: we muſt think him leſfs, -- ©: 

If I may detain Your Lordſhip 
with) a ſhort Compariſon of the 
Greek” and Noman Authors, I muſt 
needs own, the laſt have the Prefe 
rence in my Thoughts, and I am 
not Singular in my Opinion. It; 
muſt be confeſſed, the Romans have 
left no Tragedies behind them, that ] 
may compare with the - Majeſty - of i 
the Grecian Stage; the beſt Come · ra 
dies of / Rome were written on then: 
Grecian: Plan, but Aſenander is too di 
far loſt to be compated with 7. Nor 
rence; only if we may judge by the 
Method Terencsuſed in forming two 
Greek Plays into one, we ſhall na- 
corally conclude, ſince * are per fed 


er | * — 
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1 Model, that "they "are _ 
more perfect than Ae d Wer. 


I ſhall make no great Difficulty in 
preferring Plautus to - Ariſtopbanes + 
for Wit and Humour, Variety of 

Characters, Plot and Contfivance 
in his Plays, tho“ Horner hath® cen 
ſured him for Low Wit. 

Virgil has been ſo often com 

with Homer, and the Merits of thoſe 
Poets ſo often canvaſſed, that T 
ſhall only ſay, that if the -Roman 
ſhines not in the Grecian's Flame 
and Fire, 'tis the Coolneſs of bis 
Judgment, rather than the Want of 
Heat, Your Lordſhip will gene- 
rally find the Force of a Poet's Ge- 
nius, and the Strength of his eee Y 
diſplay themſelves in the 


ons they give of Battles, Stop, : 
Prodigies, :&c. and Homer's. Fire \ 
breaks out on theſe Occaſions in 
more Dread and Terror: But Virgil 
= cat are with bis Tetror, 


5 and. 


ib 


18 A Compariſonof the 

and, by throwing Water on the 
Flame, maketh it bern the right 
a; ſo in the Storm ſo in his Bat- 
tles on the Fall of Pallas and Camit 
4a: And that Scene of Horror, 
Which his Hero opens in the ſecond 
Book: The Burning of Troy : The 
Ghoſt of Hector: The Murder of 
the King: The Maſſacre of the 
People: The ſudden Surprize, and 
the Dead of Night, are ſo relieved 
by the Piety and Pity that is every 
where intermix'd, that we forget 
our Fears, and join in the Lamen- 
tation. All the World acknowledg- 
eth the Azad to be moſt Perfed 
in its Kind; and conſidering the 
Diſadvantage of the Language, and 


// mw _ 2 =£ 8 o£AA Xx. 


the Severity of the Roman Muſe, the 
Poem ie Ri more Wonderful, ſince, 
without the Liberty of the Grecian 
Poets, the Diction is ſo Great and 
Noble, ſo Clear, ſo Forcible and 
ee nnn that 

eve 
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theMcren all the Strength and Compaſi 
ght: of tbe Greet Tongue joined to 
Bat-W Homer's. Fire cannot give us ſtronger 
„end clcarer Ideas, than the great 
ror, Virgil hath jet before our Eyes; 


ſome ſew Iaſtances excepted, in 
which Hamer thro! the IE 
Genius hath excelled. 2” 

I have argned hitherto, 1 2 — 
for Virgil, and it will be no Won- 
der, that his Poem ſhould be more 
correct in the Rules of Writing, if 
that ſtrange Opinion prevaileth, that 
Homer writ without any View or 
Deſign at all, that his Poems are 
looſe, independent Pieces tacked 
together, and were originally only 
ſo many Songs or Ballads upon the 
Gods and Herces, and the Siege f 
Trey. If this be true, they are the 
completeſt String of Ballads I ever 
met witb, and whoever collected 
them and put them in the Me- 
thod we now read them in, whether 


\ 6 4 « 4,4 ' it 
# * ö - a 1 
- » : x 1 4 Mo 
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7p were Pififtratus;'''or any other, 
bath placed them * Order, 
that the Had and the Odyſſeit ſeem 
to "any been compoſed: with one 
View and Defign, one Scheme and 
Intention, which ate carried on 
from the Beginning to the End all 
along Uniform and Conſiſtent with 
themſelves. Some, my Lord, have 
argued the World was made by a 
| wiſe Being, and not jumbled toge- 
ther by Chance, from the very Ab- 
ſurdity of ſuch a Suppoſition; and 
they have illuſtrated their Argument 
from the Impoſſibility, that ſuch 4 
Poem, as Homer's, and Virgils, 
ſhould riſe in ſuch beautiful Order 
out of Millions of Letters eternally 
ſhaken together; but this Argument 
is half ale, if we allow, that 
the Poems of Homer, in each of 
which appeareth one continued 
formed Deſign from one End to 
= hes other, were written in looſe 

n Seraps 


an * Adlern 21 
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E too, who built his neid up- 
the Model of emed, uad the 
2 Aſter all, Tully, 
lation of this Paſſage bath — 
ſome Colour to this Suggeſtion, ſays 
th no more, than that Niſſſratus, 
vhom he commendeth fot. his Learn 
ing, and condemneth for his Ty 
ranny, obſerving the Books:of - Hos 
r to lie confuſed and out of Order; 
weer them in the Method the 15 
great Author, no doubt, had firſt. 
ormed them in: But all this Tf 
piveth us only as a R 


hould form his Rules on Homers 
'oems ; that Horace ſhould follow 
is Example, and propoſe Homer for 


of d bright Teſtimony, that he never 


| Thing " inconfiderat 
we" ever made Va oli e, 855 


. 


Scheme. Horace, we are ſure was 2 
another Opinion, and ſo was 


And it 
ould be very ſtrange, that Ariffotle 


to he Standard of Epic Writing; with 7 


c the Context, or Propri 


22 Adee f ts 


if nde this celebrated Poet dal 
not intend to ſorm his Poems in 
the Order and Deſign we fee them 
in: If we lock upon the Fabrick 
Wortes, we ſhall find an admitable 
8 ion in all the Patts, a perpe: 
tual Coineidence, and Dependenet 
of one upon another; I will ven- 
ture an Appeal to any - learned 
Critic in this Cauſe; and if it be: 
ſeflicient Reaſon to alter the com- 
mon Neadings in a Letter, a Word, 
or a Phraſe, from the Conſideration 
ety of the 
Language, and call it the Reſtoring 

of the Text, is it not a Demon- 
tration that theſe Poems wer 
made in the ſame Courſe of Lines 
and upon the ſame Plan we read 
them in at ſent, from all the Ar 
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d them looſe, and undigeſted, 
a reſtored thee to the. Order they 
har in now, I believe — _ 
have 8 oried in their Art, —— 
er . 
Reaſons than they. are ab to 


x a Syllable hitherto falſiy pr * 
the Text of any Author. Wo. 
A if any learned _— 

ular Fancies and 8 | 
ot. allow theſe 9 * 

Deen originally deſigned hk 
preſent Model, let them at — 

allow us one m get we 

our fide; That Homer's Harp was 
1 powerful to command his ſcat- 
evedd incoherent | Pieces. into the 
deautiſul Structure of a * xo 
D1on's. was to _— — . 
ad the Trees a Dance. For cer 


Parts 


odd Fancy of Homer's Writings, hac 


g for the Diſcovery of a Word, 


anly, however it happeneth, the _ 


* entirely loſt: Here and there a Frag 


24 4 Gaara of . 
Parts are ſo juſtly diſpoſed, that 
Nou cannot change any Book into 
the Place of another, without ſpoil- 
ing the Proportion, and confounding 
— Order of the Whole. ig 
The Georgicls are above all Con- 
troverſy ſuperior to Hod; but the 
 Joylliums of Tbeocritus have ſomething 
— inimitably Sweet in the Verk 
Thoughts, ſuch a native Sims 
ol; city, and are ſo genuine, ſo na- 
tural a Reſult of the Rural Life 
that I muſt, in my poor Judgment, 
allow: him the. Sagoae of. ws Fo- 
oral. 
In Lyricks the Ghecia ans muy ſeen 
to have excelled; as undoubtedly 
they are ſuperior in the | Number 
of their Poets, and Variety of their 
_ Verſe. Orpheus, Alceus, Sappho, Si. 
monides and Steſchorus are almo 


ment of ſome of them is remain 
ing, which, like ſome broken Parts 
» 13 2 f p | | . * 0 
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of ancient Statues, preſerve an im- 
perfect Monument of the Delicacy, 
trength, and Skill of the great 
Maſter's Haneke 
Pindar is ſublime, but . 
mpetuous in his Courſe, and unfa- 
homable in the Depth and Lofſti- 
eſs of his Thoughts: Anacreon 
loweth ſoft and eaſy, every where 
tiffufing the Joy and Indolence of 
is Mind thro” his Verſe, and tu- 
ing his Harp to the ſmooth, and 
leaſant Temper: of his Soul: Horace = 
lone imay be compared to both, 
whom are reconciled the Lofti- 
es and Majeſty of Pinder, and the 
ay, careleſs, jovial Temper of 4. 
wcreon : And, I ſuppoſe, however 
Pindar, may be admired for Great- 
eſs, and Anacreon for Delicatenef-' 
Thought; Horace, who ri 
his Triumphs, and the 


, ne 
| | Aae 
is Mirth and Love, ſurpaſſeth hom 
Ich in Juſtneſs, Elegance, and Hap- 
| C pineſs 


26 A Compariſon of the 


pineſs of Expreſſion. Anacreon hath 
another Follower among the choi- 
ceſt Wits of Rome, and that is Catul- 
Jus, whom, tho' his Lines be Rough, 
and his Numbers Inharmonious, 1 
could recommend for the Softneſ; 
and Delicacy, but muſt decline for 
the Looſeneſs of his Thoughts, too 
immodeſt for chaſte Ears to bear. 

J will go no farther in the Poets, 
only for the Honour of our Coun- 
try, let me obſerve to Your Lord- 
ſhip, that while Rome hath been 
contented to produce ſome fingle 
Rivals to the Grecian Poetry, Eng- 
land hath brought forth the won- 
derful Cowley's Wit, who was be- 
loved by every Muſe he courted, 
and hath rivalled the Greek and 
Latin Poets in every Kind, but 
Tragedy. 

I will not trouble Your Lordſhip 
with the Hiſtorians, any farther, 


than to inform You, that the Con- 
teſt 


til 50 — — — 


56 
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teſt lieth chiefly between Thucydides 
and Salluft, - Ferodetzr' and Livy, 


cul though I think Thucydides and Livy 

gh, may on many Accounts more juſt- 

s | ly be compared: The Critics have 

75 been very free in their Cenſures,” 


but I ſhall be glad to ſuſpend any 
farther Judgment, till Your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall be "ble to read os and | 
ets, WF give me Your Opinion. 
ay: Oratory and Philoſophy are the 
ord- ¶ next difputed Prizes ; and whatever 
been Praiſes may be juſtly given to Ari- 
ngle ftotle, Plato, Kenophon, and Demo- 
Eng-. fbenes, I will venture to _ 
vou that the divine Tully is all the 
be · I Grecian Orators and ene in 
ted one. 
and And now, my Lord, having poſ- 
but libly given You ſome Prejudice in 
. Wl Favour of the Romans, I muſt beg 
ohip Leave to affure You, that if You 
then have not Leiſure to maſter Both, 
Me You will find Your Pains: well re- 
* . warded 


De Commendations 
vn the Latin Tongue ; when 
once You enter into the Elegancies, 


and Beauties of it. Tis the pecu- 
lar- Felicity of that Language to 


3 ſpeak good Senſe in citable Ex- 


preſſions; to give the fineſt Thoughts 
in the happieſt Words, and in an 
eaſy Majeſty of Style, to write up 
to the Subject. n in this, my 
“ Lord, lieth the great Secret 
of writing Well. It is that ele- 
«. gant Simplicity, that ornamental 
© Plainneſs of Speech, which ever; 
„ common. Genius thinketh. 
_ © plain, that any body may reach 
* It, aud findeth ſo very Elegant, 
e that all his "ard; and Puins, 
% and Study, fail him in the At- 
; CE? tempt. | 
In reading the excellent Artes 
of the Raman Tongue, whether 
| B converſe with Poets, Oraturs, 
or Hiſtorians, Your Lordſhip will 
mat with all that is admirable: in 
Humane 


of the Latin Tongue. 2 
Humane Compoſure : And tho 


nLite, and Spirit, Propriety, and 
5 Force of Style, be common to 

= all, You Wil ſee, that nevertheleſs 
0 Wl every Writer ſbineth in his peeuliar 
_ Excellencies; and that Wit, like 
_ Beauty, is diverſified into a Thou- 
a" and Graces of Feature and Com- 
op plexion. $4585 

my I need mot edpble Ton Lordſhip 
* with a particular Character of theſe 


celebrated Writers. What I have 
ſaid already, and what I ſhall ſay 
. farther of them as I go along, ren- 

der it leſs neceſfary at preſent; and 
ach I would not pre- engage Your Lord- 
int, ſhip's Opinion implicitly to my Side. 
ns, lt will be ua pleaſant Exerciſe of - 


At- WYour Judgment to diſtinguiſh them 
N rourſelf; and when Your Lord- 
gt: ſhip and I ſhall be able to depart. 


rom the common received Opi- 
nions of the Critics and Commen- 
tators, I may take ſome other Oc- 

01 WY caſion 


8 : | Diredtions. in 


reading them, which to ſome People 


very neceſſary to be obſerved. 


would never be 


caſion of la ying them before: Your 
Lordſhip, and ſubmitting what J 
ſhalli then ſay of them to Your Lord- 
e J Approbation. 

In the mean time, I mall only 
give Your Lordſhip two or three 
Cautions, and Directions for Vour 


will look a little odd, but with me 
they are of great Moment, and 


The firſt is, that Your Lordſhip 
perſuaded into 


| 
| 
what, they call. Common-Flaces, 
Which is a Way of taking an Au- 
"thor to Pieces, and ranging hin t 
under proper Heads, that You may] » 
© xeadily find what he hath ſaid upon i 


any Point, by conſulting an Apa“, t 
This Practice is of no Uſe but in p 


Circumſtantials of Time and Place 
Cuſtom, and Antiquity, and in ſu chi C 
Inſtances where Facts are to be re-. y 


membred, not where the Brain 1 
Wy | to 
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to be exerciſed. In theſe Caſes it 
is of great Uſe: It helpeth the Me- 
mory, and ſerveth to keep thoſe 
Things in a Sort of Order and Suc- 
ceſſion. But, my Lord, Common- 
Placing the Senſe of an Author, is 
ſuch a ſtupid Undertaking, that, if 
I may be indulged in faying it, wy 
want Common Senſe that practiſe 
it. What Heaps of this Rubbiſh 
have I ſeen! O the Pains and La- 
bour to record what other People 
have ſaid, that is taken by thoſe, 


who have Nothing to ſay thenlvei | | 


Your Lordſhip may depend upon it, 


the Writings of theſe Men are. ne- 


ver worth the Reading; the Fan I 


is cramp'd; the Invention ſpoil 


their Thoughts on every Thing are 
prevented, if they think at all; but 


tis the peculiar Happineſs of theſe . 
Collectors of Senſe, | 


that ny; can 
write without Thinking.” 


C 4 1 do 


32 Caution against 
I do. moſt readily agree, that all 
the. bright. ſparkling Thoughts of 
the Ancients, their. fineſt Expreſli- 
ons, and nobleſt Sentiments, are to 
be met with in theſe Tranſcribers : 
But how wretchedly are they 
brought in, how miſerably put to 
gether! Indeed, my Lord, I can 
compare ſuch Productions to no- 
thing but rich Pieces of Patch- 
wat: ſewed together with Pack- 
thread. 
When I ſee a beautiful. Build. 
ing of exact Order and Proportion ll 
taken down, and the different Ma- 
+ terials laid together by themſelves, Ml , 
it putteth me in mind of theſe i 1 
Common=Place Men. The Materi- 
als are certainly very good, but ll « 
they underſtand not 12 Rules of , 
Architecture ſo well, as to form 
a 
n 


them into juſt and maſterly Pro- 
portions any more: And yet 
how beautiful would they ſtand 


in 


Cummen Pluren. 3 3 
in another Model upon another 
plan! #21040 10 

For, my Led we muſt contelb 
the Truth: We can ſay nothing 
New, at leaſt we can ſay nothing 
Better, than hath been ſaid before; 
but we may nevertheleſs make what 
we fay our Own. And: this is 
done when we do not trouble our- 
ſelves to remember in what Page, 
or what Book we have read ſuch 
a Paſſage; but it falleth in natu- 
rally with the Courſe of our own 
Thoughts, and taketh its Place in 
our Writings with as much Eaſe, 
and Jooketh with as good a Grace, 
as it appeared in T Thouſand 
Years ago. 

This, my Lord, is ths beſt Way | 
of remembring the Ancient Authors, 
when Tou reliſh their Way of 
. enter into their Thoughts, 22 

and imbibe their Senſe, There is go 
need of tying ourſelves up to an 
C's 


Imita» 
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. leſs to copy, or tranſcribe them. 
For there is Room for vaſt Variety 


tuate ourſelves, to their way of 


| Your Lordſhip do: Mix and incor- 
pPorate with thoſe ancient Streams; 
and tho' Your,own Wit will be im- 


ſtrong Inſuſion, yet the Spirit, the 
Thought, the Fancy, the Expreſſion, 


Imitation of any of them; much 


of Thought and Style, as Nature 
is various in her Works, and is Na- 
ture ſtill. Good Authors, like the 
celebrated Maſters in the ſeveral 
Schools of Painting, are Originals in 
their Way, and different in their 
Manner. And when we can make 
the ſame Uſe of the Romans as 
they did of the Grecians, and habi- 


Thinking, and Writing, we may 
be equal in Rank, tho' different from 
them all, and be eſteemed Original 
as well as they. 008 

And this is what I would have 


proved, and heightened by ſuch a 


which 


— 


Part of Learning. 
which ſhall low from Your Pen, vil 
be entirely. Your OW u. 

The next Direction I would give 
Your Lordſhip is, that Vou would 
decline the Critical Part of Learning 
as much as poflible ; for that will 
lead You inſenſibly from good Senſe, 
and good Language; and 'tis below 
a Perſon of Your Lordſhip's Parts 
and Quality to take Notice of it: 
I am not ignorant of its admirable 
Uſe in the World of Learning, nor 
would I betray Your Lordſhip into 
any Contempt of an Art, where a 
Man muſt be a great Man indeed to 
excell, as ſome amongſt us moſt emi, 
nently do. But, my Lord, I would: 
warn Your Lordſhip againſt the In- 
fection of the leſs, and lower Critics, 
who are capable of nothing but col» 


to aſcertain the Text, or bring You 
nearer to the Original; this is the 
Caſe of Your common Editors, but 
C 6 1 


lating Manuſcripts, and are not able 


36 Againſt the Critical 
tis one Comfort, that we need no 
be too ſolicitous about the Words 
of an Author, to have a right Taſte of 
him: Your Lordſhip will always 
uſe the beſt and moſt correct Editi 
= and various Readings will be 
on troublefome, where the Senſe 
| Language are complete without 
them. 

My Lord, I am always an Advo- 
date for young Gentlemen in the 
Buſineſs of their Studies: It is cer- 
tainly a great Miſtake to make i 
difficult and laborious, to vex and 
torture the Minds of Youth with 
dry, inſipid, grave, and perplexing 
Tvifles. Study will be recommend- 
of th young Heads with better Suo 
- ceſs, from the Eafineſs, and Pleaſurt 
of the Practice, than from the Uſe 

fulneſs and Importance of the. Sub 
je; and all Ways ſhould be in- 
vehred to make the Learning Par 
* and engaging. 2 


Learning 


Part of Learning. 37 
Learning is dreſſed to a grrat Diſ- 


ords advantage, by Critics and Gramma- 

te of rians ; like a beautiful Lady ill-paint- 
vays ed, ſhe maketh a frighef Figure: 
dit. And then ſhe is cloiſtered up, m7 
def Lord, like a Fairy Princeſs in an en- 

zenſe chanted Caſtle, encompaſſed. with 
out Moats and Walls, and guarded by 


Paynim Knights, monſtrous Giants, 
dvo- * burning But, my 
the Lord, if a Man bath but Wit and 
cer Courage enough not to be daunted 
ce ii at theſe grim Apptarances, the 
and Charm is diffolved, the. W eee 
with vaniſh, and the Way i is open. | 
exing It hath been a long Complaint in 
nend - this polite, and excellent Age of 
duo Learning, that we loſe our Time in 
eaſurtl Words; that the Memory of Youth 
Uſe is charged, and overloaded without 
Sub Improvement; and all they learn is 
e 104 meer Cant and Jargon for three or 
Fan four Years together. Now, my 


> Lord, the Complaint. is in ſome 
arnin? | . meaſure 


meer Words and Terms, the hope. 


Years: I do not mind what ſome 
Quacks in the Art of Teaching ſay; 


ſerve, that a Boy ſhall be able to re- 
"ſk his Grammar over, two or three 
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or later, it ceaſeth to be Cant and 


38 8 book OT PROP. 


meaſure true, but not. eafi ily reme- 
died; and perhaps, after all the Ex- 
clamation of ſo much Time loſt in 


ful Youths, whoſe Loſs of Time is 
ſo much lamented, were capable of 
learning nothing but Words at thoſe 


they pretend to work Wonders, and 
to make young Gentlemen Mafters 
of the Languages, before they can 
be Maſters of Common Senſe ; but 
this to me, my Lord, is a Demon- 
ſtration, that we are capable of lit- 
tle elſe than Words, till Twelve os 
2 if Your Lordſhip will ob- 


before his Underſtanding opens 
enough to let him into the Rex- 
ſon, and clear Apprehenſion of the 
Rules; and when this is done, ſooner 


Jargon; 


at to their Method. 


Jargon; ſo chat all this 2 is 
wrong founded, and the Cauſe of 
Complaint lies rather againſt the 
Back wardneſs of our Judgment, than 
the Method of our Schools: And 
therefore Jam for the old Way i in 
Schools ſtill, and Children will be 
furniſhed there with a Stock of 
Words at leaſt, when they come to 
know how to uſe them. 

But, my Lord, Perſons of Tour 
Lordſhip's Condition may be per- 
mitted to go out of the common 
Road, and try to learn Things and 
Words together: I am of Opinion, 

that Language may be attained by 
the Reverſe of the Method that is 
generally taken, and a Youth taught 
to know Grammar by Books, in- 
ſtead of Books by ras This 
vas Mr. Cowley's Caſe, and in ſome 
neaſure I may ſay it was my own 
at the ſame School, but it is by no 
cans generally practicable. How- 


is no 


40 See „ebe, 
5 evt; thetè is 1 Þ where we 
ure not tied up by the Courſe and 
_ Diſcipline,: which muſt, if poſſible 


de maintained in 3 


hot obliged by thoſe Methods, thore 
of burdening the 
Memory wih an exact Repeti 
the Rules: Tis enough from the 
Authors which are 'tead, to learn 
the Uſe and Application of them: 
And if; aſter this, n dleur Explica- 


tion of the Meaning were jomed to 


the bare Grammatical Conſtruction, 
poung Scholars would be able to 
ä — what they read, and be 
< to find that their Authors 
are made up of ſomething "beſides 
the Eight Parts of Speech. Such a 


5 Method would indevd require” more 


Pains in the Teacher; but thoſe 
_ would” be well rewarded by the 
and Satisfaction H dhe 


7 Scholar. 1.344 ed ont; eh 
OFT def 1 0 321492 ; "Vour 
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Fo 


| to, Method of Schools, g. 
Your: is beyond thele 
Rules, and will judge or che Rea 
ſonableneſs of chem with reſpe&* 


of Learning. I only give 
Your Lordſhip my Thoughts: Fo 40 
not pretend to dict ate 

Your Lordſhip Will therefots: give L 
me Leave to conſider another Com— 
plaint againſt the preſent Method of 
Learning; taken Fan the Multitude 
of Notes and Comments, Which 
erowd the Authors, and perplex the 
Reader. I muſt own, I have not 
that Reſpe& for the 
An nota tors, which. they 


3 0 


deed muſt be excepted; but Vouths 
ate not capable of uſing the Beſt, 


r bd 


garding: For which Reaſon tlie 
Celebrated Dr. BVS B ſtriciy 
forbad the Uſe of Notes, and for 
e 

2 a 


wm © 


, WE 


o 
others, Who are juſt entring on the . * 


y*of - 


meet with in the World. Some in- 


d the» Wand! ere vat er . 


x2 :.: Complaint againſt 
had nothing but the plain Text in be 
a correct and chaſte Edition. Un- ac 
der ſuch a Maſter they could do no an 
Good, there was no need of the to 


Beſt; and the others might do F. 
great deal of Hurt, by inſecting the H 


Children at once with their own 
Blunders and Dulneſs. 

Excepting - thoſe of ſome ver 
learned Men, Comments are gen 
rally an Art of making Authors dit 
ficult, under a Pretence of explain 
ing them. And it hath been thi 
hard Fortune of the beſt Writers t 
be perplexed with Notes, and ob 
ſcured by Illuſtrations. The Ab 
lities of the Teacher will beſt ſupp! 
the Defects of the Commentator 
and it will be a Pleaſure to you 
Gentlemen, as he leads them along 
to ſee from him the Geography, A 
tiquittes, Cuſtoms, and Hiſtory of t 
Ancients. The Poetical Story is gt 
nerally known, becauſe diverting | 


| Commentators. 43 


t in be read; eſpecially thoſe that are 
Un- poder with the Metamorpboſes 
) nofl and Apollodorus, can be no Strangers 
the to it; and all theſe together are the 
Oo 1 Foundation and Reaſon of all thoſe 
the] Heaps of Comments, which are piled | 
owl o bigh upon Authors, that it is dif- 


ficult ſometimes to clear the Text 


from the Rubbiſh, and draw it out 
of the Ruins. 

If there is any Thing elſe Com- 
mentators concern themſelves about, 

tit is Property of Expreſſion, or rather 
-s t ſome Verbal Niceties, and Gramma- 
. obMtical Scruples; for they have ſeldom 
Abi Parts enough to diſcover the true 
ppl Graces of their Authors; and thoſe 
ator Words, which in their Natural Si- 
oun tuation ſhine like Jewels enchaſed in 
Jong Gold, look, when tranſpoſed into 
their Notes, as if they were ſet in 
Lead, and r with that ae 
dent Metal. | 


Setting | 


44 he Are 


Setting theſe grave Gentlemen alide, 
I bave aſten wiſhed, my Lord, 
that ſome of the fineſt Wits would 
undertake the fineſt Writers in the 
World, and give us a Comment up- 
on chem, to diſplay the Life and 
Beauty of their Authors: It requi- 
reth a Genius, like that wherewith 
they writ, to write upon them: 
Every Man that underſtandeth Latin 
doth not underſtand either Greatneſs 
or Delicacy of Thought, Strength 
or Beauty of Expreſſion ; and ſome . 
Critical — we a ſuch abſolute Ma- 
ſters are they of their Paſſions, can N 


bear the Raptures and Flights of 
Poets with a wonderful Command 


{ 
of Temper, and be no more af- , 
. fected with the moſt moving Strains, WM *© 
than if they were reading the hea- ſl * 
vieſt Piece of their own Compo- Ill © 
ſing. They have no Notion of Life ! 
and Fire in Fancy and in Words, i © 
and any Thing that is juſt in Gram- 
mar 


of Teaching. 


45 
4 mar and in Meaſure, provided al- 
f ways the Words be placed accord- 


ing to Art, is as good Otatory, 
and Poetry to them, as the beſt. 


ments make the moſt fprightly Au- 
hors Phlegmatic and Dull, and that 
o read them with their bright Ob- 
ervations, is like OT ey 15 a 
roſe Tranſ lation 
The great Art of Teiching, 
© my Lord, is to give the Learners 
da true Tafte of their Authors; 
to open the Beauties of their 
* Thoughts and Style; to ſhow 
them the bright Parts, the pecu- 
liar Rxeellenties, the Force an 
Spirit, the Eaſe and Gentleneſs of 
their Writings: How All is Un- 
common, and All is Natural, and 
Every Thing ſo thought and ſaid, 
that upon Te Oecaſion it is inn. 
r better Thoughts 
in better Words. 
But 


Tis no Wonder, then, their Com- 


tion, 


| 46 Not the Talent 


But this, my Lord, is not the Ta- 8 
lent of Critics and Grammarians: 
They can give indeed the Rules of 
Syntax and of Rberoric, and make 
a ſhift to exemplify them in a 
wretched Compoſition, by bringing 
in every odd Exception in Gram -E. 
mar, every Figure and Scheme of: 
Speech, Head and Shoulders, by © 
main Force, in ſpite of Nature-and 
their Subj je. For be the Subjed 
what it Will the Style and the De- 
corations are the ſame; ſo that their 

Diſcourſe having no Coherence, bu 
the coupling Particles, looketh like 
a perfect Skeleton tacked togethet 
with Wires, ſtaring hollow, af and 
horrid, ſtripped o Senſe, . without 
| Nerves and Sinews, Life and Mo 


I will trouble Your LordGhip 
longer upon this Subject; and Fir | | 
have ſaid any Thing to ſecure. You, 
againſt the impreſſjons of this poc 


of Critics, &c. 47 


„ort of Learning, I only intended a 
neceſſary Caution; and if ever theſe 
Sheets become more Publick, I hope 
gel vo truly learned Man will be offend- 
ed. I am ſure, I am very far from 
having any mean Thoughts of thoſe 
great Men who preſide in our chief- 
eſt and moſt celebrated Schools; it 

us my, Happineſs to be known to the 

noſt Eminent of them in a parti- 
cular Manner, and they will acquit 
me of any Diſreſpect, where they 
ben know I have the greateſt Venerati- 
dull on; for with them the Genius of 
Claſſic Learning dwelleth, and from 
them it is derived. And I think 
myſelf honoured in the Acquain- 
tance of ſome Maſters in the Coun- 
try, who are not leſs Polite, than 
hey are Learned, and to the exact 
owledge of the Greek and Roman 
ongues have joined a true Taſte, 
and delicate Reliſh of the , Claſſic 
luthors, But ſhould Your Lordſhip | 


Ever 
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lich thoſe Pedantries I have been re- 


ſent they may impoſe upon Von 


ſiooch Perſons, You may think them 
Bu. And if You" ſhould receive 
it may fink too deep for all the Wa- 


ters of Holicon to take out. You 
may be ſenſible of it, as we are of ill 


' whether in Speech or Writing. 
tics 2 up their Entertainments ſo 


Nala and bring You to a vicious 


48 The Commundation 


ever light into ſome Formal Hands, 
though Your Senſe is too fine to re- 


monſttating againſt,” when You come 
to underſtand them, yet for the pre- 


with a grave Appearance; and, a 
Learning is commonly managed by 


very. Learned, becauſe they are very 


SAS A= OSS Ti, 


the Tincture, while You are young, 
an 


Habits, which we regtet, but can- 
not break, and ſo it may mix with 
Vour Studies for ever, and give bad 
Calours to every Thing You'deſign, 


For, my Lord, theſe meaner Cri- 


very Il, that they will fpoil Your 


_ Taſte 


- 
F . 


With them, as with distant. Wes 


per'd Stomachs, - the fineſt Food and 
nobleſt Juices turn to nothing but 


' of great Schools.” 
Taſte; 


Crudities and Indigeftion. You will 
have no Notion of Delicacies, if 
You table with them; they are all 


for rank and foul Feeding, and ſpoil hs 


the beſt Proviſions in the Cooking: 

You muſt be content to be taught 
Parſimony in Senſe, and for Your 
moſt inoffenſive Food to live upon 
dry Meat and infipid Stuff without 
any Poignancy or Reliſh, 

So then, my Lord, theſe Gentle- 
men will never be able to form Your 
Taſte or Your Style; and thoſe who. 
cannot give You a true Relith of the 
beſt Writers in the World, can never 
inſtruct You to write like them. 

Give me Leave, my Lord, to touch 
this Subject, and draw out for Your 
| rdſhip! 8 Uſe, ſome of the chief 
Strokes, ſome of the principal Li- 

neaments, and faireſt F catures of a 
D. Juſt 


30 Concerning a juſt. Style. 
juſt and beautiful Style. There i; 
- Neceſſity of being methodical, 
and I will not entertain Your Lars: 
ſhip with a dry ,Syſtem upon the 
Matter, but with Mi You will. read 
with more Pleaſure, and, I hope, 
with equal Profit, ſome deſultory | 
Thoughts in their Native Order, a 
they riſe in my Mind, without being 
reduced to Rules, and marſhalled 
according to Art. c 
I am ambitious, my Lord, to fee 
You Maſter of a fine Pen; You, have 
ſo. many Advantages to command it, 5 
that You may eaſily excell ; for a 
You have laid the neceſſary Founds " 
tion, if You raiſe upon it the beau- 4 
tiful Structure of Claſſic Learning, iſ - 
is impoſſible Your Lordſhip ſhould 
not upon the higheſt Emi. 
nence, and hold the firſt Rank with 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed. for the 
Beauties of their Style. For beſide 


the common Accompliſhment ol 
Claſi 


Perſons of Quality excell in it. 5 f 
Cuafnc Learning, Perſons of Vour 
Lordſhip's Quality have ſo fine a 
he Turn, ſo genteel an Air from their 
Breeding, and courtly Gonverſation, 
in every Thing they + write of ſpeak, 
— that it giveth an inimitable Grace to 

cmeir Words and Compoſitions; and 
I never knew a Nobleman equal in 
lei Learning to other Men, but he was 

ſuperior to them in the Delieacy * 
ee Civility of his Style. 

(Copa my 33 writ like a Man 


Quality; and among innumera- 


: 1 rs 2 which he holdeth 
** in common with other Authors, he 
** poſſeſſeth this almoſt peculiar to him- 

beit, that You fee the Prince and the 
cl 5 Gentleman , as well as the Scholar and 


the Soldier, in his Memoirs. Ovid 
was all over a Man of Breeding, 
and perhaps, if I may be allowed 
to make a Conjecture, the Copiouſ- 
nels of his Expreſſions was owing 
in ſome meaſure to the Civility of 
ES: ©: >; his 


g 
b 
4 
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5 2 Inſtances in Cz/ar and Ovid 


his Breeding, as well as to the Lu- 
xuriance of his Fancy; and indeed, 
my Lord, that is the Fault I have 
found in the Writings of Gentle- 
men, that ſometimes they overflow 
with Words. This proceedeth, I 
believe, from their daily Complai- 
ſance, which runs them into Variety 
of Expreſſions on the ſame Subject; 
whereas Your Scholars are more 
cloſe, and, as if their Learning were 
as narrow as their Fortune, they are 


frugal of their Words, and not wil- 


ling to let any go for Ornament, it 
they will not ſerve for Uſe. Some 
People may call this a ſmall Piece 


of Criticiſm; all that I would prove 


by it, if it be not well founded, is, 


that Ovid was a Man of Breeding; 


and. though Virgil and Horace were 
Courtiers too, yet they fell ſhort of 
him in Courtlineſs of _ Expreſſion, 
however they exceeded him in Ma- 
jeſty-of Thought, in Cloſeneſs and 

| ExaCt- 


Horace and Vi we” Terence. 5 3 


Exactneſs of Style. And for Ha- 
race, my Lord, who was an humble 
Servant of the Ladies, as well as he, 
after we have acknowledged him a 
wonderful Genius, of a peculiar Hap- 
pineſs of Ex reſſion both in the ſub- 
lime, and familiar Way, we muſt. 
aſcribe the Softneſs and Eaſineſs of 
his Style to the Court and Love. In 
ſhort, my Lord, Ovid was a Gentle- 
man, and the others nct, his good 
Breeding was natural to bim from 
his Infancy; theirs was acquired in 
their riper Years, and would never 
fit ſo handſomely upon them. Te- 
rence, my Lord, who was- much 
Elder than they, may ſeem an Ex-' 
ception; there is no Addreſs more 
civil and accompliſhed,” than his 


throughout his Plays, and his Gen- 


tlemen appear truly ſuch upon all 
Occaſions ; but this poſſibly may be 
accounted for more eaſily than ſome 
Phenomena in Philoſophy, if T may 

D 3 have 


54 The Court of 
hae Leave to ſuppoſe, that all the 
Aſſiſtance he received from Scipio 
and Lælius was in this Part of his 
Characters; and while the Come- 
dian took Care to preſerve them in 
the Humour and Manners he had 
given them, his noble Friends might 
help him in giving them the true 
Turn of Gentlemen. We have ſe- 
veral others who are recorded for 
celebrated Wits among the Nobzlity 
and Gentry of Rome, but I need not 
detain Your Lordſhip any longer 
there. 
After the Court of Auguſtus, we 
may mention the Court of King 
Charles II. and find my Lord Roche- 
er and Dorſet, the Duke of Bucking- g 
| ham that was then, and the Duke 
S of Buckingham that is now, Para- v 
mount in Wit, and as Graceful in 
their Writings, as in their Perſons: g. 
The Wit of ſome of them indeed 


Vas ſcandalouſly abuſed, but other- 
b wiſe 
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K. Charles II. 55 
wiſe their Satyr was Courtly, and 
their Poetry upon all other Subjects 
in the laſt Perfection. My Lord 
Roſcommon, inferiour to none in 
Soundneſs of Judgment, ſurpaſſetn 
them in the Innocency and Uſeful- 
neſs of his Writings: Sir Robert | 
Howard, Sir Charles Sidley, Sir Fohn 
Denham, Mr. Waller, Sir George 
Etberege, and I may add Mr, Walſh, 
writ like themſelves; their Learning. 
and Quality adorn each other, and | 
You read their Education as Gentle-. 
men, as well as Scholars, in their 
Compoſitions. Mr. Dryden, Oldham, 
and other celebrated Wits, I forbear 
to name, . becauſe they want that di- 
ſtinguiſhing Character of Affability, 
Courteſy, and fine Breeding in their - 
Works; or I may name them up- 
on Comparifon with the others, to 
ſhow the Difference, and maintain 
my Point, Mr. Dryden was indeed 
a Gentleman, but he writ more like 

D 4 4 


536 Lord Hallifax, Mr. Granville, 

a Scholar, and tho' the greateſt Ma- 
ſter of Poetry the laſt Age could 
boaſt,” he wanted that Eaſineſs and 
Familiarity, that Air of Freedom 
and Unconſtraint, that genteel and 
| accompliſhed Manner of Expreſſion, 
Which is more ſenſibly to be per- 
ceived, than deſcribed. 

Io come to the preſent Times, my 
Lord Halifax beareth a Title conſe- 
crated to Wit, and if he doth not 
reach the Saville Family in Heighth 


| of Quality, he doth not fall below 


them in the Excellency of his Pen, 
and in Poetry he ſoareth above them. 
-Mr. Granville is the Poetical Son of 
Waller : We obſerved with Pleaſure 


the Similitude of Wit in the Diffe- 
rence of Years, and in Mr. Granville 


do meet at once the Fire of his Fa- 


ther's Youth, and the Judgment of 
his Age. Others I forbear, becauſe, 
tho' a thouſand Occaſions teſtify their 
Abilities, their Modeſty Na! -hither- 


to 


Sir William Temple, &c. 57 
to concealed their Works and Names; 
only give me leave to add, it is the 
Opinion of ſome good Judges, that 
if the Duke of Marlborough would 
give us his own Memoirs, we ſhould 
find he could Write, as well as 
Fight, like Czſar. I am fallen from 
Verſe to Proſe, my Lord, and here 
I muſt not paſs by Sir William 
Temple, the moſt perfect Pattern of 


good Writing and good Breeding this 


Nation hath produced. | 

The Obſervation I have made is 
ſo univerſal, it were endleſs to pur- 
ſue it in any farther Examples; | and, 
my Lord, ſome few Inſtances :ex- - 
cepted, there is as much Difference 
between the Writings of Men of 
Quality and Scholars, as there is in 


the Behaviour of a Davcrag-diqfen. | 


and a Gentleman. 

Your Lordſhip ſtandeth upon fi ch 
Advantage of Ground; that, when 
You have finiſhed Your Studies, You 


(O'S _* * med 


38 Rules for for ming a juſ Style. 
need only write, and You will ex- 
cell. Your Education giveth+ You 
the moſt difficult Part, and that Eafi- 
neſs and handſome Addreſs in Writ- 
ing, which is hardeſt to be attained 
by Perſons bred in a meaner Way, 
will be Familiar to Your Lordſhip. 
And if ever You do write, You will 
write as You ſpeak, with all the 
Civility and good Breeding in the 
World. This, my Lord, will cer- 
tainly be the happy Turn of Your 
Pen: Nothing can be wanting, but 


= a Store of ſound Learning, to be' put 


into ſo genteel a Dreſs; and when 
You ſhall have furniſhed Yourſelf 
with that, and come to know the 
Correctneſs of Style, the Graces and 
Beauties of it will be Natural and 
Charming in all Your Compoſi- 


| tions, 


To affift Your Lordſhip therefore, 
as far as Art may be an Help to 


R _— I ſhall TRA to fay ſome» 
thing 


Perfect Piece defined. 39 
thing of what is required in a fi- 
niſhed Piece, to make it Complete 
in all its Parts, and ne in . 
Whole. 

I would not lay down any e- 
cicable Schemes, nor ttouble Your 
Lordſhip with a dry formal Method: 
The Rule of Writing, like that of 
our Duty, is perfect in its Kind; but 
we muſt make Allowances for the 
Infirmities of Nature, and fince none 
is without bis Faults, the moſt that 
can be ſaid, is, that He is the beſt 
Writer, againſt whom the Feweſt can 
be alledged. 

« A Compoſition is then perfect, 
e my Lord, when the Matter riſeth 
“ out of the Subject, when the 
* Thoughts ate . agreeable to the 
« Matter, and the Expreſſions fuita- 
* ble to the Thoughts, where there 
e is no Inconfiſtency from the Be- 
„ ginning to the End; when the 


Whole is perſpicuous in the beau- 


D 6 ce tiful 


6⁰ | Thought ſuited. 
ff ul Order of its Parts, ond for- 
med in due Symmetry and Pro- 
on Tab. apr | 
It is the common Abſurdity of 
raw and injudicious Writers, to pro- 
poſe one Thing for their Subject, 
and run off to another: They are 
not Maſters of what they undertake, 
the Compaſs of their Knowledge is 
too narrow, and their Shoulders 
are too weak to ſuſtain the Work. 
From this fundamental Error flow 
all the other Vices and Corruptions 
of Writing; Matter foreign to the 
. Subjet; wild, incoherent Fancies, 
_ Inſtead of Thought, and Expreſſi- 
2 that have no other Commenda- 
,- than that they are as Childiſh 
ir Thoughts. What crude un- 
aigelked — of this Sort have 


we ſeen? How many tedious Sheets 


without Argument or - Conſiſtency ? 
Such, my Lord, are many of the 
Diſenters Wrixings in Point of-Faith, 

Doctrine 


i the Subjet.. 6t 
Doctrine and Practice, tho' we have 
but few of their Practical Pieces, 
and thoſe we have, that are of any 
Value, were written by the pen 
Pens among them. | 
But when a Man therdhhly un- 
derſtandeth his Subject, and know- 
eth what is conſiſtent, or inconſi- 
ſtent with it, he will write upon it 
with more or leſs Applauſe, —_ | 
ing to the Scope and Compaſs of 
his Thoughts: Some are bound up 


in narrow Schemes of Things, while 


Men of Genius and © freer Spirits 


look abroad into Nature, and dif- - 


cover a thouſand beautiful Relations - 
that lie concealed to thoſe, who trade 
only in dry Schemes and Syſtems. 
Our Thoughts muſt be conformable 
to the Matter and Subject that lie 


before us, but we have full Liberty - ' 


to range, provided we can command 

our Fancy, and bring it home to the 

Purpoſe. n be ei- 
ther | 


. houg bts Saited 


ther too narrow, or too wide; too 


poor and mean to give either Life, 

or Light to our Writings, or too 
ule > op and diſtant to bear any 
Relation to the Subject. I am not 
ſpeaking of the Brightneſs and Beau- 
ty, but of the Propriety of Thought; 
though, if the Thoughts be Bright 
and Beautiful, as well as Proper, 


they add, no doubt, a Grace and 


Splendor to the Diſeourſe; only 


let them be Juſt and Natural, and it 


dependethn upon the Genius of the 
Writer to give them more Force 
and Fire. Horace hath drawn the 
Picture of thoſe abſurd Painters and 
Poets, that join a Woman's Head 
to a Fiſh's Tail, and crowd Contra- 
dictions in the ſame Piece together. 
He hath expoſed and ridiculed thoſe 
trifling Poetaſters, that ſpend them- 
ſelves in glaring Deſcriptions, and 
would compenſate for their Dul- 
neſs and Incapacity, * ſewing here 


and 
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and there ſome Cloth of Gold on 
their Sackcloth. All inconſiderate 
Writers, or Writers not furniſhed 
for Conſideration, are the ſame; 
Their Imagination either rambles, 
or is low and dull; either it can- 
not riſe to the Subject, or wandreth 
from it. Tis nothing but a Va- 
pour and falſe Fire; and if in 
reading thofe wretched Scribblers 
we look for any Meaning, we only 
follow an Ini. un till we are 
tired. | 
Some People's Heads are either ſo 
empty, or ſo difconcerted, that no- 
thing is more removed from the 
Matter they have laid -out to treat 
on, than their Thoughts; and if it 
ſometimes happeneth that they do 
— wander quite away from their 
rpoſe, the Misfortune is, that on 
— graveſt, nobleſt Subjects, theit 
Thoughts are light and fooliſh, 
Pt n and on the moſt 
incon- 


r ͤ . ⁰ 
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| inconſiderable trifling Matters, they 


are all Noiſe and Bombaſt, affect- 
ing Splendor and Magnificence in 
Things that will endure neither 
Light nor Ornament, ever riſing 
where they ſhould ſink, and falling 


where they ſhould riſe, | 
There is a Chain of Relations 


in Nature, which muſt not be 
broken, nor twiſted with any other 
String: The whole World of Be- 
ing, the Qualities, Properties, Acci- 
dents and Affections of Things are 
diſtributed into proper Claſſes, as 
they are compatible or inconſiſtent 
with one another, Propriety of 
Thought therefore muſt ariſe from 
a competent Knowledge of the Na- 


ture and Decency of Things; in 


being acquainted with what is ca- 
pable of being ſaid, and what is 


fit to be ſpoken upon any Subject. 


And Thought is then in the laſt Per- 
ſection, when it is ſo bright, fo aps 
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ly, ſo juſt, ſo full, that on the ſame 
Subject You cannot invent any, Fi- 
ner, or more Proper, in the whole 
Compaſs cf Nature and Imagina- 


tion. | 
There is a. cloſe Connexion be- 


tween the Thoughts and Words j 


and where a Man hath thoroughly 
digeſted the one, the other will 
follow, not only with Eaſe, but 
Propriety, when he is a perfect Ma- 
ſter of the Language he writeth in. 
It muſt be a great Fault of the 


Judgment, if, where the Thoughts 


are proper, the Expreſſions are not 
ſo too: A Diſagreement between 
theſe ſeldom happens, but among 
Men of more recondite Studies, 
and what they call deep Learning, 
eſpecially among Your Antiquaries 
and School- men. 
In every ſprightly Genius, the 

Expreſſion will ever be lively as 
the Thoughts. All the Danger, | 

"hs that 


66 Expreſſion ſuited 
that a Wit too fruitful ſhould run 
out into unneceſſary Branches; but 
when it is matured by Age; and 
corrected by Judgment, the Wri- 
ter will prune the luxuriant Boughs, 
and cut off the ſuperfluous Shoots 
of Fancy, thereby giving both 
Strength and Beauty to his Work. 
Perhaps, my Lord, this Piece of 
Diſcipline is to young Writers the 
greateſt Self-Denial in the World, 
To confine the Fancy, to ſtifle: the 
Birth, much more to throw away 
the beautiful Offspring of the Brain, 
is a Trial, that none but the moſt 
delicate and lively Wits can be put 
to. It is their Praiſe, that they are 
obliged to retrench more Wit, than 
others have to laviſh : The Chi 
pings and Filings of theſe Ne 
could they be preſerved, are of more 
Value, than the whole Maſs of or- 
dinary Authors; and it is a Ma- 
xim w with me, that He bath not Wit 
enough, 


- 
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enough, who hath not a great deal to 
It fr. 9 9d . . 
My Lord, it is by no means ne- 
„ eeſſary for me to run out into the 
« {Wvcral Sorts of Writing: We have 
' Mcncral Rules to judge of all, wich- 
h out being Particular upon any, tho! 

the Style of an Orator be different 
tom that of an Haſtorian, and a 
e Fos from both. 0 
P The Deſign of Expreſſion is to 
je Noonvey our Thoughts truly and 
y clearly to the World, in ſuch a 
] Wmanner, as is moſt probable to at- 
@ ain the End we propoſe, in com- 
municating what we have conceived 
to the Public; and therefore Men 
have not thought it enough to 
write plainly, unleſs they wrote 
apreeably, fo as to engage the At- 
ention, and werk upon the Aﬀecti- 
ons, as well as inform the Under- 


Reaſon all Arts have been invented 
to 


landing of their Readers; for which 


68 De Deſign of Expreſſion. 
to make their Writings pleaſing, as 
well as profitable; and thoſe Arts 
are very commendable and honeſt: 
They are no Trick, no Deluſion, or 
Impoſition on the Senſes and Un- 
derſtanding of Mankind; for they 
are founded in Nature, and formed 
upon obſerving her Operations in 
all the various Paſſions, and Work- 
ings of our Minds. 

To this we owe all the Beau 
and Embelliſhments of Style: All 
Figures and Schemes of Speech, 
and thoſe ſeveral Decorations that 
are uſed in Writings to enliven and 
adorn the Work. The Flouriſhes 
of Fancy reſemble the Flouriſhes 
of the Pen in Mechanick Writers; 
and the Illuminators of Manuſcripts, 
and of the Preſs, borrowed their 
Title perhaps from the Illumination, 
which a bright Genius every where 
- giveth to his Work, and diſperſcth 
en his s Compoſition = 

0 
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ts The Commendation of this Art 
ſt: Jof Enlightening and Adorning a 
or Subject, lieth in a right Diſtribu- 
n. Wl tion of the Shades and Light. It is 
ey in Writing, as in Picture, in which 
ec the Art is to obſerve where the 
in Lights will fall, to produce the 
-k- moſt beautiful Parts to the Day, 
and caſt in Shades what we can- 
not hope will ſhine to Advantage. 

It were endleſs to purſue this 
Subject through all the Ornaments 
and Illuſtrations of Speech; and 
yet I would not diſmiſs it without 
pointing at-the general Rules, and 


thoſe, who would attempt to ſhine 
in the Productions of their Pen. 
And therefore Vour Lordſhip muſt 
pardon me if I ſeem to go back, 
for we, cannot raiſe any regular 
and durable Pile of Building with- 
out laying a firm Foundation 

The 


neceſſary Qualifications required in 


70 The firſt ing, 
The firſt Thing requiſite, my 
Lord, to a , Style, is a perfed 
| Maſtery in the Language we write 
in; this is not ſo eaſily attained, as 
is commonly imagined, and depend- 
eth upon a competent Knowledge 
of the Force and Propriety of 
Words, a good natural Taſte of 
Strength and Delicacy, and all the 
Beauties of Expreſſion. It is my 
oon Opinion, that all the Rules and 
Critical Obſervations in the World 
will never bring a Man to a uf 
Style, who hath not of himſelf a na- 
tural eaſy Way of Writing; but 
they will improve a good Genius, 
where Nature leadeth the Way, pro- 
vided he is not too ſcrupulous, and 
doth not make himſelf a Slave to 
his Rules; for that will introduce 
a Stiffneſs and Affectation, which 
are utterly abhorrent from all good 


Writing. 
By 
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Maſtery of Language ot 


By a perfect Maſtery in any Lan- 
guage, I underſtand not only a 
ready Command' of Words, upon 
every Occaſion, not only the Force, 


and Propriety of Words, as to their 


Senſe and Signification, but more 
eſpecially the Purity and Idiom of 
the Language; for in this a perfect 
Maſtery doth conſiſt. Tis to know 
what is Engliſh, and what is Latin, 
what is French, Spaniſh, or Talian, 
to be able to mark the Bounds of 
each Language we write in, to point 
out the diſtinguiſhing Characters, 
and the peculiar Phraſes of each 
Tongue. What Expreſſions, or 
Manner of Exprefling is common 


to any Language beſides our own, 


and what is properly and peculiarly 


our Phraſe, and Way of Speaking, 


For this is to ſpeak or write Engh/h 


in Purity and Perfection, to let the 


Streams run clear and unmix d, 
without taking in“ other L 5 


in 


| "1 
HI 


may be ſincere, that we may Keep 


72 The: CITE 


in the Courts: In Engliſh: KY 


I would: have all Cella (for In- 
ſtance) avoided; that our Tongue 


to our own Language, and not fol. 
low the Freneb Node in our Speec ch, 


as we do in gur Cloaths,' It is 
convenient a 
to import a Fofsign Word, and na- 
turalize the Phraſe of another Na- 


fitable ſometimes 


tion, but this is very {ſparingly to be 


allowed, and every Syllable of Fo: 

reign Growth ought imme diately 
| to diſcarded, if its Uſe and Orna- 
; ment to our en be not "wy 
: evident..." - 1205 


While the Aa dudied, and 
uſed. the Greek Tongue, only to im- 


prove and adorn their own,” the 
Latin flouriſhed,” and: grew every 


Vear more Copious, more Elegant, 
and Expreſſive; but in a few Years 
after the Ladies and Beaux of Rome 


To affected to {peak Greek, and: 1 
. 5 c 
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Terms, to dreſs, - to cook; to write; 
to court in Neneb, corrupteck at once 
our Language and our Manners, 
and Introduced” am abeminable Gat- 


"of © French' and Engh/Þ 
mixed: together, that made the In- 
novators ridieulous to all Men of 
Senſe. The French Tongue hath 
its Graces/ and Beau- 


undoubtedly 
ties, and I atn not - againſt any real 
Improvement of our own Language 
from that or any other; but we 
are always ſo foolith,” or unfor- 
tunate, a9 never to make any 
vantage of our Neighbours. We 
affect nothing of theirs, but what is 
oy and riqiemous; and by neg< 

E leni 


the French-Akr, Prem Toke, French Fr 


Ad- 


54 How to-preſerve the 


lecting the ſubſtantial Uſe of their 


Language, we only enerugte, and 
ſpoil our oven. 

Languages, like our See on 
in a perpetual Flux, and ſtand in 
need of Recruits to ſupply the 
Place of thoſe Words that are con- 
tinually falling off . thro Diſuſe; 
and ſince it is ſo, my Lord, I think 
tis better to raiſe them at Home than 

5 Abroad. We had better rely on our 
own Troops than Foreign Forces, and 
| 1 believe we have ſufficient Strength 
and Numbers within ourſelves: 
There is a vaſt Treaſure, an inex- 
hauſtible Fund in the old Engh/h, 
from whence Authors may draw 
- conſtant Supplies, as our Officers 
make their ſureſt Recruits from the 


Coal-Works and the Mines. The 


Weight, the Strength, and Signifi- 
cancy af many antiquated Words, 
ſhould recommend them to Uſe 
Tis . wiping off hr 

Ru 


again, 
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Ruſt they have contracted, and ſe- 
parating them from the Droſs they 


lie mingled with, and both' in Value 


and Beauty they will riſe above 
the Standard, - « tather than fall be- 


low itt. 


Perhaps out Tongue is not . 0 | 


muſical to the Ear, nor fo abun- 


dant in Multiplicity of Words; but 
iss Strength is real, and its Words 
are therefore the more expteſſive: 
The peculiar Character of our Lan- 


guage is, that it is cloſe, compact, 


and full; and our Writings (if Vour 


Lordſhip will excuſe: <4 Latin 


Morde) come neareſt to what Tully 


means by'his Preſa Oratio. They 


are all Weight, and Subſtance, 


good Meaſure - Preſſed * together, | 
and running over in a Redundancy 
of Senſe, and not of Words. And 


therefore the. Purity of our Lan- Py 


guage conſiſtetb in preſerving. this 
Gamer; in Writing with the En- 


E 2 gliſh 


26 ' Plaine ad 


nat enxx others, they are more 
ſoft, diffuſed, and tcarißed; be, ik 
our e hw te, write 45 we 

in true if, we wagt 
Sepp we had better revive d 
Words, than create u One. 1 
logk, upen our” Language, as good 
Bullion, GE we do nat debaſe it with 
too much. Allay ; and let me leave 
this, Cenſuxe 205 Youg. Lordſhip, 


That be who. cerrupteth the Purity 


df, the. Engh/b. Tongue: with, the 
moſt ſpecious fereign Words and 
Phraſes, is juſt as le as thoſe Mo- 
dich Ladies that change thein Plate 
for . Far, Which, my Fd 
I think; the laudable, Fraffigk of 
old Cloaths is much the. faireſl 
Barter. 

Alfter this Regard to the Por 
of our Language, the next, Quality 
of 4 juſt. Qt, 9 its Plainneſs. and 
Perſpicuity. My Lord, this is the 


greateſt 


gl Strength Wh IH les us 


r 
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Punpium. 7 
groare | Commiendation we can 


ge an Author, and the beft Argu- 
age he writeth in, and the Sub- 


he writeth „ when we un- 
derſtand him, and ſee into the Scope 


and Tendency &f ns Thooghts, ts 
we tead bib. Al G of Ex- 
preffioh, and Darknefs of Senſe, db 


Writer's Thoughts, and his Want 
of proper Words. If a Man hath 


not a clear Perception of the Mat- 


ters de undertaketh to treat of, be 
his Style never fo plain as to the 
Words he uſeth, it never can be 


That; and if his Thoughts upon 


his Subject de neyer ſo juſt and di- 
feinct, unleſs he hath a ready Com- 


mand of Words, and a Faculty of 


enſy Writing in ptain obvious Ex- 
preſſions, the Words will | perpltte 
the Senſe, and tloud the Cleatneſs 


85 . It 


a#rife from the Confuſion of the 
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78 Offences againſ{"this Rule. 
It is the Unhappinefs of ſome, 


that they are not able to expres | 
by themkelves clearly: Their Heads 


are crowded. with a Multiplicit of 
undigeſted Knowledge, which ſieth 
confuſed in the Brain, without any 
Order or Diſtinction. It is the Vice 
of others, to affect Ohſcurity in 

their Thoughts and Language, to 
write in a difficult crabbed Style, 
and perplex the Reader with an; in- 


tricate MAE. in Lathe! e 


Words. 1 100 
The common Way of offendiog 
: againſt Plainneſs and Perſpicuity of 

Style is, an Affectation of hard un- 
uſual Words, and of cloſe contract- 
ed Periods; the Fault of Pedants 
and ſententious Writers, that are 


| - vainly oſtentatious of their Learning, 


or their Wiſdom. Hard Words and 
quaint Expreſſions are abominable: 
Wherever Your: Lordſhip. meeteth 
ack a Wow; throw him afide for 


a Cox- 
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a Coxcotmb. Some Authors 6f Re- 
utation have uſed a ſhort and con- 
ciſe Way of Expreſſion, I muſt own; | 
and if they are not ſo clear as 
others, the Fault is to be laid on the 
Brevity they labour after: For while 
we ſtudy to be conci fe, we can hardly 
avord being obſcure. We crowd our 
Thoughts into too ſmall a Compaſo, 
and are ſo ſparing of our Words; 
that we will not afford enow to 
expreſs our Meaning. | 


There is another Extreme in . 


ſcure Writers, my Lord, not much 
taken notice of, which ſome empty 
conceited Heads ate apt to run into, 
out of a Prodigality of Words, and 
a Want of Senſe, This is the Ex- 
travagance of 'your copious Writers, 
who loſe their Meaning in the 
Multitude of Words, and bury 
their Senſe under Heaps of Phraſes. 


Their Underftanding is rather ra- 


rified, than condenſed : Their Mean- 
E 4 ing, 


80 Obfeure Mritere. 


ing, we cannot fay, is dark and 
thick; it is wo light and ſubtle to 
be diſcerned ; it is ſpread ſo thin, 
and diffuſed ſo wide, that it is hard 
to be collected. Two Lines would 


expreſs all they ſay in two Pages: 


Tis nothing but whipt Syllabub 
and Froth, a little Varniſh, and Gild- 
ing, without any Solidity, or Sub- 
My Lord, the deepeſt Rivers have 
the plaineſt Surface, and the pureſt 
Waters are always cleareſt. al 
1s. not the Jeſs ſolid for being 
tranſparent; the Value of- a Style 
riſeth like the Value of precious 
Stones. If it be dark and clondy, it 
is in vain to poliſh it: It beareth 


the ſame Art which. enhanceth its 


i af it be dull. 


its Worth in its native Looks, and 


Price when it is clear, only debaſeth 


„ „ Wis ans wn Ln 


Your Loròſhip ſeeth I have bor- 
rowed ſome Metaphors to explain 


1 


Terms I am otherwiſe bound up 
to uſe | I 20] 
Your Lordfhip muſt give me 


Leave to fo on with You to the 


Decotations and  Ornatnents of 
Style: There is no Inconfiſtency 
derween the Plaindeſs and Perſpicu- 
ity, and the Ornament of Writing. 
A Style, my Lord, refembleth Bean. 


ty, where the Face is clear and 


plain as to Symmetry and Propor- 
tion, but is capable of wonderful 
Improvements, ab to Features and 
Complexion. If I may tranfgrefs 
in too frequent Alluflons, becauſe I 
would make every Thing plain to 


Your Lordſhip, I would paſs on | 
from Painters to Statuaries, whote _- | 
2  Ex- 
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my Thoughts; and it is, I believe, 
i ble to deſcribe the Plainneſs 

and | Clearnefs ' of Style, without 
ſome Expreſſions elearer than the 


82 The Ornaments of \Siyle. 


Excellence it is, at firſt to formt true 


and juſt Proportions, and after- 


wards to give them that Softneſs, 
that Expreſſion, that Strength, and 
Delicacy, which. make them almoſt 
Cz and Hye fly d 
My Lord, the Doi af 
Sty le are formed out of thoſe ſeve- 
3 Schemes and Figures, which are 
contrived to expreſs the Paſſions 
and Motions of our Minds in our 
Speech; to give Life and Ornament, 
5 ON and Beauty, to our: Expreſſi- 
I ſhall-not undertake the Rhe- 
pn: Red s Province, in giving Your 
Lordſhip an Account of all the Fi- 
gures they have invented, and thoſe 
ſeveral Ornaments of Writing, whoſe 


Grace and Commendation lie in be- 


ing uſed with Judgment and Pro- 
priety. It were endleſs to purſue 
this Subject thro' all the Schemes 
and Illuſtrations of Speech: But 


zhere are ſome common Forms, 
which 


o 
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which every Writer upon every Sub- : 


jet -may ule, to mein 17825 adorn 
his Work. F 

Theſe, my- Lord, are - Metaphor 
and Similitude, and thoſe Images 
and Repreſentations that are 'drawti 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively. Co- 
lours, to imprint what the Writer 


would have his Readers conceive 


more deeply on their Minds. In 
the Choice, and in the Uſe of theſe, 
your ordinary Writers are moſt apt 
to offend, Images are very ſpa- 
ringly to de introduced; their pro- 
per Place is in Poems and Orations, 
and their Uſe is to move Pity or 
Terror, Admiration, Compaſſion, 
Anger and Reſentment, by repte- 
ſenting ſomething very affectionate, 
or very dreadful, * aſtoniſhing, 
very miſerable, or very provoking 
to our Thoughts. They give a 
wonderful Force and Beauty to the 
2 where they are. painted 

E 6 by 
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by a maſterly Hand; bot, if they are 


either weakly drawn, or anſkilfully 
placed, they raiſe no Paſſion / but 
ation in the Reader. 
+ The moſt commen Ornaments, 
my Lord, are Metaphor and Si- 
militude. One is an Allaſton to 
Words, the other to Things; and 
both have their Beautics, if proper- 
% RT 
Similitodes ought to be drawn 
from the moſt familiar and beſt 
known Particulars in the World : If 
any Thing is dark and obſcure in 
them, the Purpoſe of uſing them is 
defeatet! ; and that which is not clear 
itſelf, can never give Light to any 
. Thing that wants it. It is the idle 
Fancy of ſome poor Brains to run 
out perpetually into a Courſe of Si- 
militudes, confounding their Sub- 
ject by the Multitude of Likeneſſes, 
and making it like fo many Things, 


that it is like nothing at all. This 


trifling 


==. Ac han Mi * 


re eee & > why Of boy 25 was 


* 


Abuſe of Simitudes. 35 
trifling Humdur is good fot no- 
thing, but to convince us, that the 
Author is in the dark himſelf; and 
white he is likeniag his Subject co 
every Thing, he knoweth not wins. 
it is like. 

There ig Aether tedions. Funke 
in ſorne Sirmile Mem, which is draws 


where it is of no Im 
cher the Reſemblance holdeth-or 09, 
But the true Art of illuſtrating _ 
Subject by Similitude, 1s; aſt, 6 
pitch on ſuch « Reſemblanco as all 
the World will agree in; and then, 
without being cateful to have it run 
on all Four, to touch it only in the 
ſtrongeſt Lines, and the neareſt Like» 
nels. And this will fecure us, my 
Lord, ftom all Stiffneſs and Formali- 
ty in Similitude, and deliver us from 
the nauſeous Repetition of As and 
So, which ſome ſ% Writers, if .1 1 
may 


86 +. Metaphors, 


ay beg Leave to call them. , are 


continually ſounding in our Ears.. 
1 have nothing to ſay, my Lord, 
to thoſe Gentlemen, who bring Si- 
militudes, and forget the Reſem- 
blance. All the Pleaſure we can 
take, when we meet theſe promiſing 
Sparks, is in the Diſappointment, 
where we find their Fancy is ſo like 
* Subject, that it is not like at all. 

- Metaphors, my Lord, require great 
| and Conſideration in the 
Vie of them. They are a ſhorter 


-  Similitude, where the Likeneſs is ra- 


ther implied than expreſſed. The 
Signification of one Word in Meta- 
phors is transferred to another, and 
we talk of one Thing in the Terms 
and yr ring of another. But, my 
Lord, there muſt be a common Re-. 


ſemblance, ſome original Likeneſs 


in Nature, : ſome Correſpondence and 

ealy Tranſition, or e are 

| en and confuſed. (1.54 
e 


— 
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The Beauty of them diſplays it- 
felf in their Eaſineſs and Pro riety, 
where they are naturally introduced ; 


but where they are” forced, and 15 
crowded, too ſtequent and varioas, 


and do not riſe out of the Court 
of Thought, but are conſtrained and 
preſſed into the Service, inſtead of 


making the Diſcourſe more livel 


and chearful, wy” make it hes, 
dull and gloomy. 
Vour Lordfhip Mut gm Your 


Judg ment upon the beſt Models, and 


the moſt celebrated Pens, where You 
will find /the Metaphor in all its 
Grace and Strength, fhedding'a Lu- 
ſtre and Beauty on the Werk. For 
it ought never to be uſed, but when 
it giveth greater Force to the Sen- 
tence, an Illuſtration to the Thought, 


and inſinuateth a filent Argument in 
the Allufion. The Uſe of Meta- 


phors is not only to ' convey 'the 
3 in a more pleaſing Man- 


ner, 


i * hens * 
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55 ner, but to give i it a 9 Im- 
Whe „ and enforce ﬆ on the Aan. 
hete 


are vain, and willing Bu and 


in a due Obſervance of this, in a 


pure, chaſte; natural —— con- 


of Style. 
nothing of Epithets 


ca 

4 N 4 ſaid 
heir Buſineſs is to expreſs the Na- 
bane of the Things they are applied 


peadeth pen a good Judgment, to 
Aga wh what are the moſt proper 
Titles to be given on all Oceaſions, 
and a complete Knowledge. in the 
.Aecidents, Qualities, and Affections 
of every Thing in the World. They 
are of moſt Ornament when they 
are of Uſe; they are to determine 
the Character of every Perſon, and 
decide the Merits of every Cauſe; 
Oonſcience and Jaſtice are 40 be re- 
garded, and * Skill and ore 
| nels 


and the Choice of them de- 
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e 89 
neſs en aſe of them: 
For it in of \grent, 
Thing 


mend u Man in Satyr, an . 
him in Panegyric, Hen alſd, my 


Lord, there is rom for Genius: 
| Common Juſtice und Judgment 
„ ſhould direct us to ſ what is gro- 


per at dealt, but it is Parts and Fire 


ly and, molt dencible 
can be 


Epithets that 
and th in ther 


Energy! and Propricy their Beatty 


Allegorics I peed. at yentiods 


Ornament 2 Style, as an art} 
Way of recommen . 


World in a borrowed Shape, and u 
Dreſs more agreeable to is theo 


) 
$ 
becauſe they are not fo mach any 
J 


Truth 


to call 


that will prompt us to the molt live 


than naked Truth 4 rang oi 


| 
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_ tioned already in ſpeakin 
Saitableneſs of the Thong 


90 The Sublime. 


Truth is ever moſt beautiful and 
evident in her native Dreſs: And the 
Arts that are uſed to convey her to 


our Minds, are no Argument that 
ſhe is deficient, but ſo many Teſti- 
monies of the Corruption of our 
neg when Truth, of all Things 
t 


plaineſt and fincereſt, is forced 
ain Admittanee to us in Diſguiſe, 
court us in Maſquerade. 


My Lord, chere is one Ingredient 


more required to the Perfection of 


Style, which 1 have partly men- 
of the 
to the 
Subject, and of the Words to the 
Thoughts; but Your Lordſbip wilt 
give' me Leave to conſider it in ano- 


= Light with regard to the Ma- 


jeſty — Dignity of the Subject. 

It is fit, as we have ſaid already, 

cat the "Thoughts and Expreſſion 

ſhould be ſuited to the Matter on all 

ne ut but in nobler and greatet 
__ Subjects 


| | 3 
in Divine Subject. 91 
subjects eſpeclally where the Theme 


is Sacred and Divine it muſt be dur 


Care to think and write up to the 
Dignity and Majeſty of the Things 


we preſume to treat of: Nothin; 
little, mean, or low, no childi 


Thoughts, or boyiſh '"Expreffions, 
will de enduted: All muſt be aw- 
ful, and grave, and great, and ſolemm. 


The nobleſt Sentiments muſt be con- 
veyed in the weightieſt Words; All 
Ornaments and Illuſtrations muſt be 


borrowed from the richeſt Parts of 


univerfal Nature; and in Divine 
Subjects, eſpecially when we attempt 


to ſpeak of G o D, of His Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs and Power, of His Mercy 


and Juſtice, of His Diſpenſations 
and Providence, by all Which He 
is pleafed to maniſeſt Himſelf to 
the Sons of Men; we muſt raiſe 


our Thoughts, and enlarge our 


Minds, and! ſearch all the Treaſures 
of Knowledge for every Thing that 


- 
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92 The ls 
is 22 and magnificent: 
e can on expreſs our Thoughts 
'of the Creator in the 8 15 
Creation; and the brighteſt of theſe 
can only give us ſore faint Shadows 
| of His | ary and His yu 
The ſtrongeſt Figures are too 
® moſt exalted too toy, 
His ineſable Extellence. 
bole can be brought to 
5 our Thoughts; for in ſo 
ſublime a Theme hothing: can be 
Hhyperbolical, The Riches of Im- 
_gination are poor, and all the N- 
vers of Eloquence ate dry in fup- 
Phing Thought on an infinite Sub- 
\ ear How poor and mean, how 
| e and groveling, are the Heathen 
Conceptions of the Deity! Some: 
thing ſublime and noble muſt necds 
| be {aid on fo great an Occaſion; but 
In this Article the moſt cele- 


TH — 11 cw 


great 
| brated of the Heathen Pens feem (© 
Ty ann Saks they bear up in 10 
oper 
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only. Sublime. 93 
Propaation to the. Digpiy of Wa 
Thame, as- if th dæpteſſed 
by the: Weight, an deere wh 7 
dor of the. Se t. 
We have nd Inflances to 
of avy, Writer that vile at . 

and Dignity ef the Ping 
Attributes, the Sacred Fen- 
men. No-leſt-vhan divine Taſpira- 
tion could enable Men to write Wor- 
thily oß GD, and none but the 
Spirit of -G:'o knew how to ex- 
preſs. His Greatneſs, and difplay Is 
Glory: In Compariſon, of theſe di- 
vine Writers, tke greateſt Grmus d, 
the nobleſd Wits- 1 the Heathen 
wow 8 The ſab- 
Majeiby, and royal Magnificence 
af the Poems, are above 
the: Reach, and beyond the PDwer 
of all mortal: Wit. Take the, beſt, 
and livelieſt. Pberns of A : 
and read them, as we do the 
tures, in a Proſe: Franſfation, Fe 


| they. | 


| 24 ove. all Ka | 
they are flat and poor. Harace, and 

We and Hamer, loſe. their Spirits 
and their Strength in the Transſu- 
fion, to that- „that we have 
hardly Patience to read them. But, 
my. Lord, the gacred Writings, even 
in gur Tranſlation, preſerve their 
Majeſty and their Glory, and very 
far Tarpaſ the brighteſt and nobleſt 
Compoſitions, of | Greece; and Rome, 

And this is not owing to the Rich- 
neſs and Solemnity of the Eaſtern 
Hoquence; for it holdeth in no 
other Inſtance, but to the divine 


1 Direction and Aſſiſtance of the Holy 


Vriters. For, let me only make 
this Remark, that the moſt literal 
Tranſlation of the Scriptures, in the 
molt . natural Signicatiun, of the 
Wordle, is generally the beſt; and 


the ſame Ponckusfnels which de- 


baſeth other Wieitings, -preſerveth 
_ the. 1 and Majeſty, of the Sacred 
7 t gan ſuffer no Improvement 


from 


— 


. 


f 


— 
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Triprovement. gs 

from humai Wit; and we may ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe Who have preſumed 
to heighten the Expreſſions by a 
the Decorations of their Verſe; Whe- 
ther Greet or Latin, have not been 
able to reach the Dignity „the Ma- 
jeſty, and Solemnity of our Proſe: 
So that the Proſe of Scripture can- 
not be improved by Verſe, and even 
the divine Poetry is moſt like itſelf 
in Proſe. One Obſervation. more 1 
would leaye with Your Lordſhip; 
Milton himſelf, as great a Genius 
a8 he was, oweth his Superiority 
over Homer, and Virgil, in Majeſty of 
Thought, and Splendor of Expreſ- | 

fon, to the Scriptures :- They are 

the Fountain from which he derived 1 
his Light; the ſacred Treaſure that 
enriched his Fancy, and furniſhed 
him with all the Truth and Won- 
ders of G © p and his Creation, of 
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96 Order and + 
Angels and Men, which no mortal 
Brain was able either to diſcover” or 
eonceive: Anck in him, my Lord, 
ef all human Writers, You wiltmeet 
_ alt his Sentiments and Words raiſed 
and'fuite® to the- Grcetnell me Di 
| of the Subjed, 
"the 2 1 a ae, ang mn 
ger on * 
being, perhaps, myſelf carried 
with the — and Pleaſure of 
tho Contemplation. Mhat 1 havo 
d welt ſo much on, with reſpect to 
divine Subjects is · more eafily to 
be obſerved with reference to 
mam: For in all Things: below: Di 
vinity; we are rather able to exceed 
than fall ort; and in adorning all 
other Subjets, our Words and Sen- 
timents may riſe in a juſt Propor- 
tion to them; nothing is above the 
Reach of Man but Heaven; and the 
fime Wit can raiſe' a Hunan dub- 
a, May only debaſeth a "—_ | 
| After 


Proportion. 97 
Aſter all theſe Excellencies of 
style, in Purity, in Plainneſs and 
Perſpicuity, in Ornament and Ma- 
jeſty, are conſidered, a finiſhed 
Piece of what Kind ſoever muſt 
ſhine in the Order and Proportion 
of the whole; for Light riſeth out 
of Order, and Beauty from Propor- 
tion. In Architecture and Painting, 
theſe fill and relieve the Eye. A 
juſt Dif] _ oc tag us a clear 
View ole at once, and 
* 2 — and Proportion 
art in itſelf, and of all 
15 —— leave no Vacancy in our 
Thoughts or Eyes ;. nothing is 
wanting, every Thing is com- 
plete, and —— are ſatisfied in be- 
holding. 
oy But, my Lord, 1 peak of 
he Order and C I do nat in- 
he tend any Riff and formal Method, 
but only a proper Diſtribution of 
the Parts in general, where they 
F follow 
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follow'in a natural Courſe, and are 
not confounded with one another, 
Laying down a Scheme, and mark- 
ing out the Diviſions and Subdiviſi- 
ons of a Diſcourſe, are only neceſſa- 
ry in Syſtems, and ſome Pieces of 
Controverſy and Argumentation ; 
Your Lordſhip ſees, however, that 
I have ventured to write without 
any declared Order; and this is al- 
lowable, where the Method opens as 
Tou read, and the Order diſcovereth 
Itſelf in the Progreſs of the Subject: 
But certainly, my Lord, of all Pieces 
that were ever written in a profeſſed 
and ſtated Method, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the Number and Succeſſion of 
their Parts, our Enghſh Sermons are 
the completeſt in Order and Pro- 
portion; the Method is ſo eaſy and 
natural, the Parts bear ſo juſt a Pro- 
portion to one another, that, among 
many others, this may paſs for 4 
peculiar Commendation of m_ 
ne, or 
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For thoſe Diviſions and Particulars, 
which obſcure and perplex other 
Writings, give a clearer Light to 
ours. All that I would inſinuate, 
therefore, is only this, that it is not 
neceſſary to lay the Method we uſe 
before the Reader, only to write, and 
then he will read, in Order. ö 

But it requireth, my Lord, a full 
Command of the Subject, a diſtinct 
View to keep it always in Sight, or 
elſe, without ſome Method firſt de- 
ſigned, we ſhall be in Danger of 
loſing it, and wandering after it, 
till we have loſt ourſelves, and be- 
wildered the Reader. 

A preſcribed Method is neceſſary 
for weaker Heads, but the 24 
of Order is its Freedom and Uncon- 
ſtraint: It muſt be diſperſed and 
ſhine in all the Parts thro' the whole 
Performance, but there is no Ne- 
ceſſity of Writing in Trammels, 
when we can move more at Eaſe 

F 2 without 


Portion of Writing to be meaſared 


| | Foot, but the Poet that deferibeth 


100 Rules of Ordur, Rc. 
without chem; neither is the Pro- 


out like the Proportions, of a Horſe, 
where every Part muſt be drawn 
in the minuteſt Reſpect to the Size 
and Big neſs of” the reſt; but it 1s 
8 by the Mind, and form- 
ed upon à genetal View and Con- 
ſideration of the Whele. The Sta- 
tuary that carveth Hercules in Stone, 
or caſts him in Braſs, may be obli- 
ged to take his Dimenſions from his 


him is not bound up to the Geome- 
ter's Rule, nor is an Author under 
any Obligation to Rus |, by. the 
Scale. 

- Theſe Hints "will 7 to give 
Your | Lordſhip ſome Notion of 
Order and Proportion; and I muſt 
not dwell too long upon them, leſt 
I rranſgreſs en, 1 n Wa 


Mon: 
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A Recapitulation. 101 


My Lord, 1 hall make no formal | 
Recap ulation of what I have deli- | 


vered. Out of all theſe Rules to- 
vor] riſes a Juſt Style, and a per- 
fe Compoſition. Al the Latitude, 
that can be admitted, is in the Or- 
nament of Writing; we do not re- 
quite every Author to ſhine in Gold 
and Jewels: There is a Moderation 
to be uled in the Pomp and Trap- 
pings of a Difcourſe : It is not ne- 
cellary that every Part ſhould be 
embelliched and adorned,” but the 
Decorations ſhould be Ailfully 2 
tributed: "thro” the Whole: 05 
full and glaring a Light is offenſive, 
and confounds the Eyes: In Hea- 
ven itſelf there are Vacancies and 
Spaces between the Stars; and 
the Day is not leſs beautiful for 
being interſperſed with Clouds; 
They only moderate the Brightneſs 
of the Sun, and, without Jimiolth! 
3 from his- Splendor, gild and 


| adorn 


102 Rules depend. 
adorn themſelves with bis Rays. 
But to deſcend from the Skies, my 
Lord, tis in. Writing as in Dreſs, 
The richeſt Habits are not always 
the completeſt; and a Gentleman 
may make a better Figure in a 
plain Suit, than in an embroidered 

Coat, The Dreſs. dependeth upon 
the Imagination, but muſt be ad- 
juſted by. the judgment, contrary 
to the.Opinion of the Ladies, who 
value nothing but a good Fancy 
in the Choice of their  Cloaths. 
The firſt Excellence is to write in 
Purity plainly and clearly; there 
is no Diſpenſation from theſe, 
but afterwards You have Your 
Choice of Colours, and may en- 
liven, adorn; and paint Your Sub- 
ject as You. pleaſe. 

In Writing, the Rules have a Re- 
lation and Dependence on one ano- 
ther. They are held in one ſo- 
cial Bond, and joined, like-the * 
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on each otber. 103 


ral Virtues, and Liberal Arts, in a 
ſort of Harmony and Concord. He 
that cannot write pure, plain En- 


gliſb, muſt never pretend to write 


at all; 'tis in vain for him to dreſs 
and adorn his Diſcourſe; the finer 
he endeavoureth to make it, he 
maketh it only the more ridiculous. 
And on the other ſide, let a Man 
write in the exacteſt Purity and 
Propriety of the Language, if he 
hath not Life and Fire to give his 
Work ſome Force and Spirit, tis 
nothing but a .meer Corps, and a 
lumpiſh unwieldly Maſs of Matter. 
But every true Genius, who is a 
perfet Maſter of the Language he 
writeth in, will let no fitting Orna- 
ments and Decorations be wanting. 
His Fancy floweth in the richeſt 
Vein, and giveth his Pieces ſuch 
lively Colours, and ſo beautiful. a 
Complexion, that You. would al- 
moſt ſay his own Blood and 

1" 4 4 Spirits 
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2 were transfuſed into the 


ork. V1; 
A perfect Maſtery and Elegance 
of Style is to be learned from. the 


common Rules, but muſt be im- 


proved by reading the Orators and 
Poets, and the celebrated Maſters in 
every Kind; this will give your 
Lordſhip a right Taſte, and a true 
Reliſh; and when you can diſtin- 
guiſh the Beauties of every finiſh- 
ed Piece, you will write yourſelf 
with equal Commendation. - 


I do not affert, my Lord, that 


every good Writer muſt have a Ge- 
nius for Poetry, I know Tully is an 
undeniable Exception; but I will 


venture to affirm, that a Soul that 
is not moved with Poetry, and 


hath no Taſte that way, is too dull 
and lumpiſh ever to write with any 


Proſpect of being read. It is a fatal 


Miſtake, and ſimple Superſtition, to 
diſcourage Youth from Poetry, and 
a E endeavour 
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Of Taſte 105 


endeavour to prejudice them againſt 
it; if they are of a poetical Genius, 


there is no reſtraining them: Ovid, | 


your: Lordſhip knoweth, was deaf 
to his Father's frequent Admoni- 
tions; but, if they are not quite 
ſmitten, and bewitched with Love 
of Verſe, they ſhould be trained to 
it, to make them Maſters of every 
kind of Poetry, that by learning to 
imitate the Originals, they may ar- 
rive at a right Conception, and a true 
Taſte of their Authors; and being 
able to write in Verſe upon Occaſion, 
I can aſſure your'Lordſhip, is no Diſ- 
advantage to Proſe; for without re- 


liſhing the one, a Man muſt never 


pretend to any Taſte of the other. 
Taſte, my Lord, is a Metaphor 


borrowed from the Palate, by which | 
we approve or diſlike what we eat 
and drink, from the Agreecableneſs 


or Diſagrecableneſs of the. Reliſh in 
our Mouth. Nature directs us ir 
| 5 the 
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the common Uſe, and every body 
can tell ſweet from bitter, what is 
ſharp, or ſour, or vapid, or nau- 
ſeous; but it requireth Senſes more 
refined and exerciſed, to diſcover 
every Taſte that is moſt perfect in 
its Kind; every Palate is not a 
Judge of chat, and yet Drinking is 
more uſed than Reading; all that 
I pretend to know of the Matter, is, 
my Lord, that Wine ſhould be, 
like a Style, clear, deep, bright 
and ſtrong, fincere and. pure, ſound 
and dry, (as our Advertiſements do 
well expreſs it) which laft is a 
commendable Term, that contains 
the- Juice of the richeſt Spirits, and 
only keepeth out all Cold and 
Dampneſs. 

It is common to commend a 
Man, my Lord, for an Ear to Mu- 
fic, and a Taſte of Painting, which 
„ nothing but a juſt Diſcernment 


of what is excellent and moſt per- 
1/7 | fect 
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Of. Taſte, 107 
fet in them: The firſt dependeth 


entirely on the Ear; a Man can ne- 
ver expect to be a Maſter, that hath 
not an Ear tuned and ſet to Muſic: 
And You can no more ſing an Ode 
without an Ear, than without a Ge- 
nius You can write. one. Painting, 
my Lord, we ſhould: think, requi- 
reth ſome Underſtanding in the Art, 
and exact Knowledge of the beſt 
Maſters Manner to be a Judge of it; 
but this Faculty, like the reſt, is 
founded in Nature. Knowledge 
in the Art, and frequent Converſa- 


tion with the beſt Originals, will 


certainly perfect a Man's judgment; 
but, if there is not a natural Sa- 
gacity and Aptneſs, Experience 
will be of no great Service. A 
good Tafte is an Argument of a 
great Soul, as well as a hvely 
Wit. It is the Infirmity of paor 
Spirits to be taken with every Ap- 
pearance, and dazzled by every 

F 6 Thing 
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Thing that ſparkles : But to paſs by 


What the Generality of the World 
admires, and to be detain'd with 
nothing but what is moſt perfect 


and excellent in its Kind, ſpeaks a 

ſuperior Genius, and a true Diſcern- 
ment: A new Picture by ſome 
meaner Hand, where the Colours 
are freſh and lively, will engage the 
Eye, but the Pleaſure goes off with 
looking, and what we ran to at firſt 
with Eagerneſs, we preſently leave 
with Indifference: But the old 
Pieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Tintoret, and Titian, though not fo 
inviting at firſt, open to the Eye by 


Degrees; and the longer and oſten- 


er we look, we ſtill diſcover new 
Beauties, and find new Pleaſure. 
T am not, my Lord, a Man of ſo 
much Severity in my Temper, as 


to allow your Lordſhip to be 


teaſed with nothing but what is 
the laſt Perfection: For then, 


„ Zauns | E poſſibly, 
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poſſibly, ſo many are the Infirmities 
of Writing, beyond other Arts, you 
never could be pleaſed, There * 
wide Difference in being nice to 
judge of every Degree of Perfection, 
and rigid in refuſing whatever is 


deficient in any Point. This would 
only be Weakneſs of Stomach, not 
any Commendation of a g60d Pa. 
late; a true Taſte judges of Defects 
as well as Perfections, and the beſt 
Judges are always the Perſons of 
the greateſt Candor. They will find 
none but real Faults, and where- 
ever they commend, the Praiſe is | 
mul due. 

I have intimated already, that 4a 
good Taſte is to be formed by read- 
ing the beſt Authors, and when your 
Lordſhip ſhall be able to point out 
their Beauties, to diſcern the bright. 
eſt Paſſages, the Strength and Ele- 
gance of their Language, you will 
always write your felf, and read 


others 


110 Taſte to be improv'd 


others, by that Standard, and muſt | 


therefore neceſſarily excel. 

In Rome, my Lord, there were 
ſome popular Orators, who with a 
falſe Eloquence and violent Action 
carried away the Applauſe of the 
People; and with us. we have ſome 
popular Men, who are followed and 


Voice, and a falſe Patbos, both in Ut- 
terance and Writing: I have. been 
ſometimes in ſome Confuſion to hear 
ſuch Perſons commended. by . thoſe 
of ſuperior Senſe, who —_ di- 
ſtinguiſh, one would think, between 
empty, pompous, | ious Haran es, 
— | 9 — ieces 1 which all the 
Beauties of Writing are combined. 
A natural Taſte muſt therefore be 
improved; like fine Parts, and a 
great Genius, it muſt be affiſted by 
Art, or it will be eaſily vitiated and 
cotrupted: Falſe Eloquence paſſeth 


* where true is not n 
an 


admired for the Loudneſs of their 
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and 1 no 5 will commend bad 
Writers, 8 is Werden with 
good. 
Theſe, my Lord, are only ſome 
curſory Thoughts on a Subject that 
will not be reduced to Rules. To 
treat of a true Taſte in a formal Me- 
thod, would be very infipid; it is 
beſt collected from * Beauties and 
Laws of Writing, and mult riſe from 
every Man's own Apprehenſion and 
Notion. of what he Heareth and 
readeth. 

It may be therefore of farther 
Uſe, and moſt Advantage tor Your 
Lordſhip, as well as a Relief and 
Entertainment to refreſh Your Spi- 
tits in the End of a tedious Diſ- 
courſe, if, befides mentioning the 
Claſſic Authors as they fall in my 
Way, I lay before You ſome of the 
correQeſt Writers of this Age and 
the laſt, in ſeveral Faculties u | 
different Subjects: Not that Your 

© Lord- 


Lordſhip ſhould be drawn. into a 
ſetvile Imitation of any of them, but 
that You may ſee into the Spirit, 
Force, and Beauty of them all, and 
form Your Pen from thoſe general 
Notions of Life and Delicacy, of 
fine Thoughts and happy Words, 
which riſe to Your Mind upon read- 
ing the great Maſters of Style in their 
= Ways, and Manner of excel- 


| I "muſt beg Lekink therefore, to 
| defer a little the Entertainment 1 
promiſed, while I endeavour to lead d 
Your Lordſhip into the true Way of 
Imitation, if ever You ſhall propoſe Ml ©© 
any Original for Your Copy; or, L 
which is infinitely preferable, into 2 „ 
perfect Maſtery of the Spirit and Per- 


fections of every celebrated Writer, : 
whether ancient or modern. r. 
That I may leave nothing ma- rh 


terial in this Argument unſaid, a- 
mong the ſeveral Ways of r- 
I ſha 


Rules of Tranſlation. 1 13 
| ſhall take the Liberty of placin 
Tj 


Tranflation and Parapbraſe, 

as what we more ſtrictly mean 
Initating an Author: And becauſe 
none of theſe come up to what I 
would have Vour Lordſhip under- 
ſtand, ' I ſhall venture to give You' 
my own Views of this Subject, whicti 
will appear perha aps in a different 
Light from any T ing hitherto ad- 
vanced upon it. 

By 7 ranſlation, I mean u re. 
tering a foreign Author into our 
native Tongue; for T need not ex- 
tend it to every Verſion from one 
Language to another. 

The beſt Rules of Tranſlation your 
Lordſhip will find in Horace, my 
Lord Roſcommon, Mr. Dryden, and 
the prefent Duke of Buckingham ; 
and by acquainting yourſelf with 
theſe excellent Writers, you will be 
beſt taught to judge when this Tae 


is well performed. 
T . 


14 Under landing 


Tranſlation is a Province ev 
body thinketh himſelf qualified to 
Undertake, but very few are found 
equal to it: The mechanic Rules, 
the common Laws, which are to be 
obſerved, are very ſeldom obeyed; 
and ſometimes. a Tranſlation ma 
prove a very- bad one, where the 
are moſt ſtrictly regarded, Too 
ſcrupulous an Obſervation of Rules 
ſpoileth all Sorts of Writings : It 
maketh them ſtiff and formal; it 
betrayeth a weak and pedantic 
Genius, and ſuch nice Writers are 
fitter to make Tranſcribers than 
Tranſlators. | | 
The firſt Qualification of a good f 
Tranſlator is an exact Underſtanding, I 
and abſolute Maſtery of the Lan- B 
guage he tranſlateth from, and the t 
Language he tranſlateth 0. Few WW { 
Writers, in Compariſon of the Mul- WW a: 
titudes that crowd the Preſs, under- u 
ſtand their Mother-Tongue; and MW T 
among 
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among the more Learned I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that ſeveral are better 
acquainted with the Dead Langua- 
ges than the Living, and can write 
Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, with 
more Exactneſs than Engh/h. En- 
zifþ in its full Purity, Elegance, and 
Perfection, lieth in a few Volumes. 
The Lift of undiſputed Maſters is 
hardly ſo long as the Liſt of the 
Court of Aldermen and Lieutenancy 
of our famous Metropolis; and yet 
the Muſter-Rolls of the Kingdom 
fall ſhort, of the Catalogue of our 
Authors, e | 

What I mean by a perfect Under- 
ſtanding and Maſtery of Language, * 
I have. explained ſome Pages back : 
But in Tranſlation we muſt conſider 
this Maſtery. of Language with re- 
ſpect to the Tongues we undertake z 
and we are not only required to 
underſtand our own, and a foreign 
Tongue, as Critics and Grammarians, 

| We 
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we muſt not only be perfect Maſters 
of each ſeparately, but we' muſt 
more eſpecially ſtudy the Relation 
and Compariſon between them. In 
this do he the great Art and Difh- 
culty of Tranſlating ; and not be- 
ing able to reach the full Compaſs, 
the Differences, the Proprieties, and 
Beauties of one Language, is © the 
Foundation of all faulty rendering 
into another. 
And this Rule is to be obſerved 
not only with Regard to any Lan- 
guage in general, but alſo with ſpe- 
cial Reference to any Authors of it 
m particular. With Regard to any 
; Language i in general, we muſt, upon 
comparing it with our own, weigh 
all the Differences and Agreements 
between them, 3 their ' ſeve- 
ral Qualities and Proprietics, and 
| ſearch into the Strength and Com- 
paſs of one and the other, that we 
yy" ſee whether they be barren ot 
| abundant, 
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abundant, cloſe or diffuſe, and how 
near they can be brought to one 
another. And. among the ſeveral 
Writers in a foreign Tongue, we 
muſt acquaint — with their fe 
veral Characters, and different Man- 
ners: Whether they be copions 
or conciſe, flowing or reſtrained, 
plain or florid, and ſo on through 
all the Variety and Differences of 
Style; and then we are to conſider 
how our Language will beſt anſwer 
the different Way and Manner of 
thoſe Authors we propoſe to render. 
For if we hope to tranſlate foreign 
Authors with Succeſs, we muſt know 
perfectly how to extend and contract 
our Language, how to raiſe and 
adorn our Style, and how to write 
in the plaineſt and moſt rie Ex- 
preſſions. 

Where a foreign Tongue is elo 
gant and expreſſive, cloſe and com- 
ma beyond our Reach, we muſt 

ſtudy 


118 Difference of 
ſtudy the utmoſt Force of our Lan- 
guage, and look out for Words as 
beautiful and comprehenſive, as apt 
and fignificant, as can be found, to 
render not only the Senſe, but the 
Manner and very Expreſſion of our 
Authors: Where the Language we 

tranſlate from is more rich and co- 
pious than our own, we muſt 
the utmoſt Compaſs and Variety of 
Expreſſion to render an Author that 
aboundeth with Plenty and Choice 
of Words to the ſame Senſe, while 
perhaps we have but two or three 
that will anſwer to all the Variety 
of his. But, if an Author be looſe 
and diffuſe in his Style, the Trans- 
lator hath an eaſy Taſk, and needs 
only regard the Propriety of the 
Language; and his Tranſlation may 
eaſily. exceed the Original, if ſuch 
g e be worth tranſlating. 

By attending to theſe Conſidera- 


tions of thy Difference of Language 
| Wi 


ol 
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with reſpect to each other, Vour 
Lordſhip will quickly enter into 
the whole Extent and Compaſs ot 
them, and fully underſtand the ut- 
moſt Reach and Strength of Your 
native Tongue; what it is able to 
bear, and how far, and how well it 
is able to expreſs the peculiar Man- 
ner, Beauty, and Propriety of any 
Authors whatſoever, * 

But there is ſtill a greater Diffi- 
culty remaining upon Tranſlators, 
which riſes from the Peculiarities eve- 
ry Language hath to itſelf, that are 
ſo much the Character and Property 
of that Language, as not to be ren- 
der'd or made common to any other. 
We have ſeveral beautiful Forms of 
Expreſſion in Engliſb, which 'tis im- 
poſſible for the moſt perfect and com» 
prehenſive Languages to reach; and 
the native Graces of every Tongue 
are ſuch as cannot be copied by Tranſ- 
lation. When you change the Lan- 

. guage, 


* 
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pup , you loſe the Beauty: The 
Conſtruction and Catcaſ may 
remain, but the Features and thy 
Life are fled. When, therefore, You 
meet with any Expreſſions that will 
not be — d _— this Diſad- 
vantage, the Thing to be regarded, 
is the Beauty a 5 Elegance of the 
Original; and Your Lordſhip, with- 
out minding any Thing but . the 
Senſe of the IE is to conſider 
how that Paſſage would be beſt ex- M 
preſſed in Brgkfb, if You were not WW . 
tied up by 55 Words of the Origi- WM | 
al; and You may depend it 

thar if You can find lg a 
N g the ſame Senſe as 3 : 
E 

5 


in Engliſh, You have hit the true 

*T: Frandlatien, tho' You cannot con- 
ſtrue the Words backward and for- 
ward into one another; for then 
You: certainly have tranſlated as the 
Author, were he an Engh/bman, 
would have wrote: For if there be 
a beau- 
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a beautiful Way of Exp preflion pecu- 
liar to the Greeks or . which 
our Language cannot reach by any 
Thing that can be termed à Tran- 
lation with Regard to rendering the 
Words; and if there be in our Lan- 
guage a Way of Expreſſion pecu- 
liarly Engliſbd, which giveth us the 
h- full Senſe of the Greek or Latin, 
he we do then truly tranſlate,” as we 
ler WW may preſume the Authors would 
. have wrote, and reach the Beauty 
as well as Senſe of their Expreſ- 
fions, though the Words in Engifþ 
do by no means agree to the gram- 
matical Conſtruction of the Ori- 
ginal. | 
But this Rule, concerning thoſe 
Beauties and Elegancies which are 
peculiar to every Language by it 
ſelf, will be further explain'd, as'T 
proceed to ſome other Obſervations 
neceſſary for Tranſlators. 
For, my Lord, we are as yet but 
in the Entrance. Underſtanding the 
= G * 
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Languages is na more than the 
SGround- work of Tranſlation; and 
being acquainted with the Force and 
Compaſs of foreign Tongues and 
our own, both as conſider'd in them- 
ſelves, and compared with each other, 
are Qualifications, which ought ra- 
ther to be ſuppoſed, than required; 
and yet how few are there to be 
found even ſo far qualified for this 
Work? And how many among us 
have ventured upon Tranſlation, 
without underſtanding the Original 
To this, my Lord, are owing Tran- 
ſlations at ſecond Hand; and our 
Pretenders to Learning have made 
their ſmall Knowledge of the Mo- 
dern Tongues: ſupply their Igno- 
_ of the Ancient, What muſt we 
| from thoſe, who pretend to 

4 Greek and Latin from the 
French, for inſtance, but to find the 
| Tranſlation at double Diſtance: from 


the Original? It is impoſſible to ſec 
5.4 5008 
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into the Excellencies and Perfetions 
of thoſe Languages through ſuch a 
Medium, or at all to reach the Cloſe- 
neſs and Expreſſiveneſs of the Greek 
and Latin, from a Language that 
muſt uſe five Words for one, and-dif- 
fuſe the Strength and Spirit oſ a'fingle 
Page into ten. It is inconceivable 
with me how ſuch Tran/lators can 
be endured : It is certain they muſt 
be intolerable to thoſe who are ac- 


quainted with the Originals; and. 


no Account of their Acceptance can 
be given, but that there is ſo much 
Pleaſure, Wit, and Beauty in the 
Claſſics, that tis impoſſible to tran- 
late them ſo ill, as utterly to deface 
them, and quite ſpoil the Entertain- 


ment they afford thoſe who are 


Strangers to them in their native 
Tongue. Such Tranſlations are like 
the Adulteration of the nobleſt 
Wines, where ſomething of the Co- 
lour, Spirit, and Flavour, will re- 

SB main; 
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main; and while they pleaſe ſome 
injudicious Palates, do only raiſe the 
Indignation of every good Taſte, to 
ſee the Spirit of the fineſt Authors 
ſo debaſed and corrupted. I do not 
pretend to judge of the French Tran- 
llations my ſelf: Be they what they 
will, ours, that are taken from them, 
muſt be bad. Nor am I Maſter 
enough of the French Tongue, to 
determine upon their Performances; 
but I ſpeak after the beſt' Judges, 
and the beſt Writers our Nation hath 
n The French, my Lotd, 
ave indeed taken worthy Pains to 
make Claſſic Learning ſpeak their 
Language; and if they have not ſuc- 
ceeded, it muſt be imputed to that 
Circumlocution, to a certain 'Talka- 
tiveneſs and Airineſs that are repre- 
ſented in their Tongue, which will 
never. agree with the Silence and 
Sedateneſs of the Romans, or with 
the Solemnity and Expreſſiueneſs 4 
| e 
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the Greeks. Our Engliſh, of all Mo- 
dern Languages that have been cul- 
tivated, 1s upon Experience and Cotn- 


pariſon juſtly thought moſt ca IS 
of. all the Beauty, Strength, an 


nificancy of ho Greek and an 
and we may juſtly hope to ſee the 
true Greek and Roman Spirit trans- 
ſuſed into our Language, when the 
Tranflations are undertaken by ſuch 
Hands as are every way equal — 
the Taſk. We have noble 8 

mens in the Tranſlation of — 
celebrated Pieces; and if Dryden 
hath failed in ſome Parts of Virgil, 
we may in part aſcribe it to his 
uſing, as 'tis ſaid, ſome French and 
Foreign Aſüiſtance, and partly to ſome 
Defects of our Language, for he 
was an abſolute Maſter of its whole 
Reach and Compaſs ; but chiefly to 
the inimitable Perſections and Ele- 
gance of the Author, who hath 
weighed and choſen every Word 


G 3 that 
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that is moſt beautiful and ſignificant, 

and beſt adapted to the Purpoſe it 
is uſed for. Virgil is not only the 
greateſt and correcteſt of the Roman 
Poets, but of the Roman Writers; 
and as he is numerous, various, and 
rich in his Verſe and Expreſſions, his 
Expreſſions are ſo full and abundant 
with his Senſe, his Senſe is fo crowd- 
ed, and yet fo clear in the admira- 
ble Choice of bis Wards, that un- 
| les the Engiiſb were equal to the Ro- 

man, and the Tranflator to the Port, 
it is impoſſible but that the natural 
Diſadvantages of our Tongue muſt 
appear in the Tranſlation : And yet, 
my. Lord, give me Leave to ſay, in 
Commendation of Mr. Dryden, let 
who will undertake — Mighty 
Vork, we ſhall never ſee it better 
perform” din the Whole; and thoſe 
who may excel him, where they 


obſerve he hath failed, will fall 55 
o 
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low him in a Thouſand Inſtances 
where he hath excelled, 

This, my Lord, I have uy, 
touched upon by the Way; and if 
the beſt and greateſt Maſters fail, 
what muſt we think of all meaner 
Tranſlators ? We can only fit down 
and wonder, that Ogilby, and his 
Brethren the Ogilbies of every Age, 
could ever find Subſcreptions and En- 
couragement,” or that Men of 'Senſe 
ſhould ever be induced to buy what 
they never could endure to read. 

But it is Time to proceed to what 
is farther neceſſary to qualify a Man 
for Tranſlation. Underſtanding the 
Languages he attempts, as I have 
opened it, is no ſuperficial eaſy Mat- 
ter: I with our Tranſlators were on- 
ly ſo far prepared for their Work: 


But, my Lord, I muſt farther obſerve, _ 


that thoſe who only underſtand the 
Languages, are eher fit nor able to 
tranſlate. 

| . For 
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For it is not an exact Skill and 
Knowledge of the Languages alone, 
though this be a fundamental Qua- 
hfication abſolutely required in this 
Undertaking ; but he that entereth 
upon this Province with any Hopes 
of Glory and Succeſs, muſt, beſides 
the Language, enter into the very 
Life, and Beauty, and Genius of his 
Author. With me it paſſeth for a 
Maxim, that no one can tranſlate an 
Author, who can't write like him, 
and a Man muſt be of the ſame Spi- 
rit with the Author he attempteth, 
Creech, who tranſlated Lucretius ſo 
well, miſcarried in Horace as much 
as he ſucceeded in the other: And 
his Jdylliums of Theocritus are as 
much below his Manilius, as the 
Fields are below the Stars. A Per- 
ſon that writeth like Salluſt, or, to 
put the Oppoſition in the fartheſt 
Extreme, like Tacitus, will hardly 
make a good Tranſlator of Livy. 

Sir 
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Sir Roger L'Efirange, who was 2 
perfect Maſter of the familiar, the 
facetious and jccular Style, fell into 
his proper Province, when he pitch- 
ed upon Eraſmus and Aſop. Tully's 
Offices were ſuitable enough for their 
Plainneſs and Familiarity to his Ge- 
nius; but he could never riſe to the 
Solemnity and Dignity of his Ora- 
tions. He was neither Orator nor 
Hiſtorian, his Talent was Banter and 
Ridicule ; and how well qualified 
he was for the Tranſlation of Joſe- 
phus, among a Thouſand other Le- 
vities and low Expreſſions, we may 
judge from the Character of Herod, 
who was one that would keep Ti 7 
neither with God nor Man, accordii 

his Tranſlation. Thoſe who will — 
ture upon Authors of different Ways, 
muſt be of a very comprehenſive 
— if they ſucceed. Every, 
Man, who is a confeſſed Maſter in. 


any Kind of Proſe, or Poetry, may 
G5 tranſlate 


130 IJnflancerof it 
tranſlate any Authors of the ſame” 
Kind with Reputation : But it is 
an univerſal Genius that muſt at- 
tempt them all. Mr. Prior is equal 
to all the Parts of Horace, and may, 
at the ſame Time, attempt Homer 
and Virgil with a Spirit not inferior 
to the great Originals. Mr. Adaifon 
fees peculiarly formed to maintain 
the Majeſty of theſe great Poets; and 
afſert the Character of his great Ma- 
ſter Virgil, in an Exactneſs, Strength, 
and Beauty, like his own. My Lord 
Halifax is a Name facred to the 
Muſes; and he that writeth with a 
Clafic Spirit, may, when he pleaſes, 
make the ancient Poets ſpeak, as if 
they wrote, and compoſed in Engliſh. 
Mr. Granville I ſhould call by a Title 
proper to his Name and Blood; but 
a Regard to Chronology muſt make 
theſe Additions of a Piece with the 
reſt, that no Confuſion may happen 
to future Critics by the Mixture or 
Wh. . Change 
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Change of Titks: And whenever 
he ſhall adora our Language with 
ſome of the nobleſt and choiceſt 
Pieces the Greek or Roman Poets have 
uced, I will ventate to prophe= 
fy, that my Lord Lanſadoton will be 
as celebrated as Mr. Granville, and 
his Tranſlations equal, what hardly 
any body bat himſelf can do, his own 
Originals. Giving Warning once 
more, that theſe Additions are writ- 
ten above a Year and fix Months af- 
ter the firſt Edition, I will preſume to 
mention another Gentleman, whoſe 
Writings I was not acquainted with 
when J firſt compoſed the Work 
that goeth before and followeth, and 
whoſe noble Deſign I was a Stran- 
ger to when I made the Preface to 
this Diſſertation. And this I do in 
the firſt Place, by way of Apology, 
for wanting ſo bright an Ornament 
in n the Lift * our a Poss; and 
8 6 | in 
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in the next Place, out of a chari- 
table Regard to the Critics Heads, 
and my ſelf, that they may not firſt 
crack their Brains to reconcile ſeem- 
ing Inconfiſtencies of Time, and 
then, for want of the true Diſco- 
very, condemn me for a Blunderer. 
So cautiouſly muſt he. tread, who 
is afraid of being handled as they 
will handle him! And now, my 
Lord, after all this Preamble, I may 
venture to name Mr. Pope, whoſe 
Performances ſhine in all the Beau- 
ty and Perfeftions of the greateſt 
Maſters; and from his Hands we 
expect to receive the great Homer 
like himſelf. 
\ _ Theſe Gentlemen, and ſuch as 
theſe only, are qualified for Tranſla- 
tion: It is the hardeſt Province in all 
the Parts of Writing; though none 
but a good Author can make a good 
"Tranſlator, yet it is more difficult to 
tranſlate well, than; to write well. 
Every 
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Every great Maſter in Proſe or 
Poetry is not able to tranſlate ever 
Author; and thoſe Authors he finds 
moſt ſuitable to his own Genius, 
coſt him more Sweat, and Pains, 
and Conſideration, than twice the 
Number of Lines of his own com- 
poſing. Tis no exceeding Labour 
for every great Genius to exert, and 
manage, and maſter his own Spi- 
rit; but 'tis almoſt an inſuperable 
Taſk to compaſs, to equal, and com- 
mand the Spirit of another Man. 
Yet this is what every Tranflator 
taketh upon himſelf to do, and muſt 
do, if he deſerves the Name. He 
muſt put himſelf into the Place of 
his Authors, not only be Maſter of 
their Manner, as to- their Style, the 
Periods, Turn, and Cadence of their 
Writings, but he muſt bring himſelf 
to their Habit and Way of Think- 
ing, and have, if — the ſame 


Train 
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Train of Notions in his Head, which 
gave Birth to thoſe they have ſelect- 
ed and placed in their Works, 
And now, my Lord, I can hard- 
ly forbear Expoſtulations upon this 
Head, that every idle, half-witted, 
half-learned Noddle, which the World 
is ſatisfied is not fit for an Author, 
| ſhould preſently think irt ef well 
enough qualified for a Tranſlator. 
Let no one blame me for carry- 
ing my Notions of Tranſlation fo 
high; I have done it to reſcue the 
Claſſics out of the Hands of every 
ignorant Pretender, that they may 
not be mangled and abuſed in their 
Tranſmigration from one Language 
to another: For, as if their Genius 
were changed, inſtead of being trans- 
ferred, we are not ſo happy (pardon 
the Alluſion) as to ſee a Lion's Spirit 
in an Aſs's Body; but the Spirit of 
a Lion ſeems Tranſlated into the 
Spirit of an Aſs, 
| My 
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My Lord, the next Way of Imi- 
tation is Parapbraſe, Tranſlation is 
the neareſt of all: "Tis drawing 
immediately from the Life, and 
copying every Feature to all Ad- 
vantage and ExaQtneſs: But Para- 
phraſe holdeth the Original at a more 
diſtant View, and taketh as much 
Freedom to mend, or alter it, tho' 
it be not really either mended or 
alter'd for the better, as a Painter 
muſt, who would compliment a 
Lady of Fifty with a Face of Fif- 
teen. | | 
Parapbraſe, my Lord, (ſtrictly 
ſpeaking) is enlarging upon an Au- 
thor to explain his Meaning; but it 
is ſo confounded with Peripbraſis, 
or Circumlocution, that *tis hard 
to diſtinguiſh them: The firſt re- 
lates to Things, the other to Words; 
one gives the Meaning of an Au- 
thot in the Way of Explication, 

9908 r 
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the other multiplies Words without 
enlarging the Senſe, . I am obliged 
to diſtinguiſh them at my ſetting 
out, becauſe, as I proceed, I muſt 
| ſpeak of them as if they were the 

ſame, and conſider Parapbraſe not 
as it is in it ſelf, but as it ſtands in 


the preſent Practice; where, with- 


out regard to its original Deſign, it 
is changed into Circumlocution, 
So much by way of Precaution, 
that none may triumph in their Cri- 
ticiſms upon a fancy'd Diſcovery, 
that the Author took Parapbraſe 
and Periphraſe for the ſame Thing, 
when the Fault lieth wholly in thoſe 
verſifying Gentlemen, who, with- 
out regarding either, have taken one 
for the other. 

Parapbhraſe then, according to 
modern Uſage, is a round- about 
Way of Tranſlating, invented, I 
ſuppoſe, to help the Barrenneſs and 
| a Poverty, 
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Poverty, which Tranſlators, over- 
looking in themſelves, have appre- 


hended in our Tongue, This hath 
opened a Way to many Irregula- 


rities, and greater Licentiouſneſs 
than even Poets can claim; and 


though ſome Pieces of this. Kind 


are admirably finiſhed, yet thoſe 
that are really good, are hardly 


enow to compenſate for the bad. 


Some have had the Vanity to ima- 
gine they improved their Authors 
by the Liberties they took: But 'tis 
only their own Fondneſs and Con- 
ceit that puts ſuch Fancies in their 
Head; for what they call Improve- 


ment, is generally either ſpinning 
out their Author's Senſe till 'tis 
wire-drawn, that is, weak and flen- 


der; or elſe tis taking a Hint, and 
running away with a Notion that 


never enter'd into the Author's' 


Thoughts. Our Parapbraſe Men 
commonly take ſuch a Compaſs 
BT: about 
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about the Senſe of their Authors, 
that they never come near it; or, 
if they chance to catch it, they 
never leave it till 'tis quite loſt 
and diſſipated. Nothing betrays the 
Weakneſs of their Heads fo much 
as this Practice, and their Author's 
Senſe is certainly too ſtrong for their 
Brains, when they can't bear it with- 
out qualifying and mixing it with 
their own, | 

I know the general Pretence is 
avoiding a literal Tranſlation; but 
there is a great deal of Difference 
between a literal Tranflation and a 
. Parapbraſe. A literal Tranſlation 
is never to be avoided, but when 
it obſcures or debaſes the Original ; 
and a Paraphraſe upon that Pre- 
tence ought never-to be uſed, but 
when a literal Tranſlation is im- 
practicable. - I remember Horace's 
Rule very well; and though there 
is no Neceſſity of rendering Word 
5 — 
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fer Word, like ſome of your faith- 
ful Tranſlators; yet, where the Lan- 
guage will bear it, and the Senſe 

and Spirit of an Author can be ful- 
ly expreſſed, I take. the molt literal 
Trunflations to be the beſt, as well 
as trueſt. It requires a great Ge- 
nius, and a ſtrong Judgment, to 
play with an Author's Senſe, and 
run Divifions upon his Words. It 
may paſs well enough if they were 
only to be fet to Muſic, and even 
then 'twould be but weakening the 
Senſe to improve the Sound. 

If we will ſpeak ſtrictly of this 
Performance with Reference to the 
Poets eſpecially, Paraphrafing 1s 
but another Word for Tranſlating. 
When the Language of the Origi- 
nal cannot be render'd in ſo many 
Words, or when a bare Tranſlation 
cannot give the full Force and 
Beauty of the Original, we muſt 
take a Compals to expreſs them as 

near 
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near as we can; and when we have 
ſo expreſſed them, the Paraphraſe 
is indeed no more than the true 
Tranſlation, according to the Ob- 
ſervation I made upon rendering 
the Peculiarities of any Language, 
which holds in this Caſe as well as 
in that. But for farther Enterpri- 
zes upon an Author, for enlarging 
his Senſe, and building Fancies of 
our own upon his Foundation, we 
may call it Paraphraſing if we will; 
but we ſhould more properly term 
it Changing, or Adding, or Patch- 
ing, or Piecing, or any thing but 
Parapbraſing: For generally it hath 
nothing within the Etymology of 
Parapbraſe, but being befides ' the 
Meaning. l 

As to the Pretences for this Pra- 
ctice, they are either improving the 
Author, or explaining his Meaning. 
As to the firſt, J have confuted it 
pretty well already, and ſhall t 
; add, 
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add, that the beſt Writers are a- 
bove Improvement, ſuch as Virgil 
and Horace, who yet have ſuffered 

moſt from this Vanity and Conceit; 
and that whatever Authors want to | 
be improved, ate not worthy to be 
tranſlated. As for the other Pre- 
tence, it is very Juſt and fair, and 
the Experiment is at all Times al- 
lowable in the Fragments, and bro- 
ken Pieces, and obſcure Paſſages of 
ancient Poets, who cannot be un- 
derſtood without ſome Connection 
of Parts, ſome Supply of their Va- 
cancies, and the Advantage of new 


Light, to guide us through the 


darker Paſſages of thoſe * 
But here we are not at Liberty 
to treat theſe decayed, and broken, 
or dark Pieces of Antiquity, as we 
pleaſe: And the Rules of Para- 


pbraſe are the more ſtrictly to be ob- 


ſery'd, the more we may ſeem to 
be left to our Diſcretion, Tis eaſy 


enough 
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enough to keep op to our Author, 


when we have him always in View; 
but tis more difficult to trace him 
from his Remains, and purſue him 
through all the Ruint and Od ſcurity 
of Time, Now, The general 
*« Rules are, that all our Sentiments 
« do naturally rife from our Author, 
tt and that we maintain his Charac- 
ter, and bring nothing of our 
* own. that is either unlikely, or 
te unworthy of him to fay. 

Mr. Cowley hath ſucceeded admi- 
rably in his Paraphraſe upon Pin- 
dar, but then he was of a Genius 
equal to his Author: He hath no 
Sentiment but what naturally riſes 
from the Original, and is every way 
worthy the Theban Poet to have 


thought and ſung, But tis a dan- 


gerous Enterprize, and too ſtrong 


for weak Heads to try the Heights, 


and fathom the Depths of his 


Flights, The Rapidity of his Mo- 


tion, 
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tion, the Torrent of his Verſe, the 
ſudden Turns and Sallies of his 
Thought, require a Genius like his 
own to purſue them, while ſhallow 
Brains grow -giddy in a Moment, 
and the firft Step carries them be- 
yond their Depth, and hurries them 
down the Stream. Horace hath 
given us fair Warning; and if any 
Dabler in Poetry dares venture u 

on the Experiment, he will only 
break his Brains, and grve a: New 
Name to ſome Room in Bedlam. 1 
would intimate the ſame Cantion 
with reſpe& to all the other cele- 
brated Maſters of Antiquity, tho' 
their Senſe doth not he fo deep, 
and their Flights are not ſo bold 
and violent as P:indar's, That our 
ordinary Adventurers in Pindaric, Pa- 


rapbraſe, and Tranſlation, may have 


ſome Regard for their Reputation, 
if they have none for their Necks, 


and never beſtride the Muſes Horſe, - 


till 
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till they are ſure they can keep their 
Seat, that is, till they can manage 
him with as much Strength and 
Dexterity as his old Maſters; or, 
which is all one in plain Engliſb, 
till they can write up to the Dig- 
nity — Character of their Authors. 
The Fragments and Remains of 
the Ancient Poets may be thought 
impracticable, and are perhaps too 
difficult for any Paraphraſe to com- 
pleat, unleſs from the Hints we 
meet with, and the Character that 
is left us of the Authors. We 
could frame a Poem in Imitation of 
their Way. Horace hath given us 
ſome ſhort Notices of Alcæus, Steſi- 
chorus, Si monides, Sappho, and Ar- 
cbilochus: And we meet with ſome 
farther Mention, and ſome Frag- 
ments of them all, except Alcæus, in 
Longinus's excellent Treatiſe. Their 
Remains have been collected by 
learned Men; and if here and there 
| we 
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we find ſame Pieces more entire, we 
muſt from them endeavour to ac- 
quaint aurſelues with their Way and 
Manner, and imitate them as well 
as Wa can, when we take Qccaſion 


 fram ſame broken Parts ta fancy what 


the Poet (id in the Lines that are 
loſt. 


As your Autiguaries make out 
the N. ancient Medals ſrom a 
that are here and there with great 
Difficulty to be TO upon tho 
Face and 5 
But with Reſpect ta all othes Poots, 
whoſe Works have deſcended entire 
to their Poſterity, and whoſe Writ- 
ings can be underſtood without ſap-" 
plying eithet new Light or Connexi- 
on, I hope all that pretend to be of 
the Poetical Family, will have the 
Modeſty to think reverently of their 
Fore-fathers, and ſuffer them to reſt 
in the quiet Poſſeſſion of their own- 
Wit and — without Addition 
or 
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or Diminution- Treat they may 
and where "Tranſlation is impracti- 

cable, they. may Parapbraſe :* But it 
is intolerable, that, under a Pretence 
of Paraphraſing and Tranſlati ng, A 
Way ſhould; be ſuffer'd' of treating 


Authors to a manifeft DifGdvantage,” 


only for the Sake of. gratifying the 
| tines Taſte and fooliſn Fancies of 
ſome Poetaſters, that fondly dream 
they can write better than the: beſt 
Writers in the Worlx dd 
After ſo many Words ojloh' From 
ation and Paraphraſe, let us - pals, 
if Your Lordſhip - pleaſes, to what 
is more properly meant 227 . 


tion. 111 * 
«© This, in gerieral; is no more: 


« than propoſing ſome excellent 


* Writer for a Pattern, and endea- 
I vouring to copy his Perfections 
- * in the moſt diſtinguiſhing Parts 


te of his Character. Among the 


Romans, Horace is ns Standard 'of 
Lyric 
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Lyric, and Virgil of Epic Poetry; 
and thoſe Moderns who could ever 
flatter themſelves to ſucceed in ei- 
ther, have propoſed theſe great 
Maſters with old Homer and the 
Grecian Lyrics for their Pattern. 


If they wrote after Horace and Vir- 
gil in Latin, they ſtudied their Ex- 


preſſion as well as Thought; if in 
theit native Tongue, they have for- 
med themſelves as near as poſſible 
upon thoſe great Models. I re- 
member no Writer that ever plea- 
ſed himſelf with any diſtant At- 
tempts of the Epic Kind, but he 
gave us, at leaſt, the Sketch, the 
Skeleton, the Draught, the Me- 
chaniſm, whatever we call it, of 
Homer and Virgil, and you might 


ſee the Anatomy of thoſe Poems, 


if you could ſee nothing elſe. For 
Lyrics, I cannot take upon my ſelf 
to recolle& above one Perſon who 
ever ventured upon them, without 

"70 having 
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having Horace, or the Grecians, in 
his Eye; and he hath carefully pre- 
ſerved the Modern Diſtinctioũu be- 
tween Songs and Odes, as if they 
were as a ant in Meaning, as they 


are in Sound and Him. I might 
Inſtance farther in the Zpi/alar 
and Satyrical Way, in Proſe as well 
as Verſe, in Greek as well as Latin, 
in Orators and Hiſtorians, in Philo- 
Jepbers and Moraliſis, in every 
thing but your Critics and Cammen- 
tators: For I think no body ever 
thought it worth while to mind ei- 
ther the Elegance of their Style, 
or the Brightneſs of their Thoughts: 
But I ſpare Your Lordſhip the Trou- 
ble, and myſelf the Labour of go- 
ing through the Subject in every 
Particular. It will be more plea- 
fing, and I hope as profitable, . to 
run it over in ſome general Re- 
flections. * N 


AQ. 
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Al ul in fire Pin re: 


flet upon a Way of Imitation I can 
by no Means admit of, and that is 
adapting Ancient Authors to Modern 
Times, and making Horace, Fuve- 
nal, Perfius, &c. not only ſpeak 
our Language, but know our Man- 
ners. 1 am ſenſible Mankind is 
the fame in all Ages: The ſame 
Vanity, Villainy, and Folly, are al- 
ways to be found, and the fame 


Correction may expoſe the Knaves 


and Fools of one 


Age as well as 


another; bat this Fancy muſt not 


ſently paſs for Imitation, Theſe 
ort of Performances are, generally 


_ ſpeaking, as Faithful Tranſlations as 


any, only Modern Names are inſert- 
ed in the Place of the Ancient, and 
nothing is changed but the Scene 
and the Actors: I have no Quarrel 
to the Practice; it may be to the 
Engh/h Reader a more diverting 

bag H 3 and 
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and more uſefyl Way, of: Tranda- 


ting. | 
I cannot help rn Notice of 


1 another Way of Imitation, which, 


if I bad a Mind to be formal, I 
ſhould ſay, differeth from the for- 
mer, as Paraphraſe from 'Tranſla-. 
tion. Vour Lordſhip ſhall never, 
take a Voyage, but, You, have. a 
Poet of Your Acquaintance, he will 
compliment You, as all Lords have 
been complimented upon the like 
Occaſion, with Horace's good Wi- 
ſhes to his Friend Virgil: Aud. 8 
will be a great Chance, i he 

too ſtrict an Imitator, and dot 14 
conſider his Compaſs, but he pray: 

eth for a Wind in; Your: ecth. 

: Perhaps he may, not wonder at. the 
Hardineſs of the Man who firſt 
ventured to Sea, and may ſpare thoſe 
fine Refletions Horace maketh on 


the DAY and Wala of Man- 
kind; 


” oy 
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kind; and, inſtead of ſuch Digref- 
ſions, may only wiſh your Lordſhip 
well Home again: But for that, 
my Lord, he may, when Time 
comes, do as he pleaſeth; only 1 
cannot allow one Way or the other 
for a proper Imitation; whether he 
follows. Horace quite through, or 
leaveth him at his Digreſſion; and 
my Reaſons are at hand, as ſoon as 
I have given one Inſtance more. 1 
believe no King” hath” been out of 
the Land, ſince writing of Oles 
came in Faſhion but he hath been 
intreated Home in the ſame Pray- 
ers Horace uſed to Huguſtus. 1 re- 
member very well, the Ode I ſpeak 

of was frequently imitated in King 
William's Days, though the Com- 
pliment was unluckily ſpoiled: For 
putting France in the Room of 
Partbia, Seytbia, and Germany,” JL 
may venture to ſay, for his Ma- 
1 s' Honour, that we had leſs. 

, H 4 Reaſon 
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Reaſon tb fear the French when he 
was Abroad, tri when he was M 


Theſe Odes 1 Tan, nals. 
may, perhaps, be held at ſome far- 
ther \ Diſtance in the Tramlanon or 

Pnuruplruſe, than other Pieves that 
are adapted to our Times: But fill 
they are ho bre Imnitatimm than 
it can be an Jiniferron to lay. the 
mme Thing in Effect in 
which the Pott had preſſed fo 
much better in Latin. It is all the 
While craading too cloſtly in his 
Steps; and though by a Figure we 

call Init g eee, yet he 


that rinſe and calleth it In- 
tao, * de called, if not u 
Hanſtrilur, « Plxiary. La moral 


to franſeribe, or imitate doch illuſ- 
trious les as have gone be- 
fore us: But by this is not under- 


wma 9 
calar Actions, but of their Virtues 
in general. And W Tay for an 
Author, it is not tying ourſelves 
up to the "Circumſtances "of | his 
Thoaghts/ and Expreſſions, it is not 
adapting s Occaſion ' of Writing 
to guts, or outs to his; but it is 
copying after his Beauties, 8 i 


the ſanitation. Suppoſe one of 
theſe Iriftators I have been ſpeak- 
blu of Gould dſe to 1mitate 

Her in Latin one of theſe 


think fit wy vr and ..: 
why ould putting it into EI 8 
. for Fotos, eben wen l 

it only with the 'neceffary Al- 
terutions would be intolerable | 
Actions I may imitate the beſt Men 
punctually, if 1 can, though I am 
not obliged te <o fo: For Actions 
are of | common Concern, and any 
5 R one 


gad Manner at large, that maketh - 


Octafions,' I believe: he would not 


1 0 - 
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one may do what another hath done: 
But Writings are a Property; and 


5 while I pretend 70, imitate, I muſt 


take Care not to . ſteal... Writing 
an Ode upon the ſame Subject ang | 
Occaſion, as Horace hath done, is 

ſo far an Imitation of him, but ta- 
king his Plan, and borrowing his 
Thoughts, is making too free with 
him to call it Imitation. And yet, 
in the common Way, we either 
write out of him, and fo pretend 
to imitate him, or out of our own 


| - Fancies, and ſo do not imitate him 


at all. But to come off from theſe 
grave Diſquiſitions, my Lord, I 
would clear the Point by one In- 
ſtance more, which, I think, will 
put it out of all Diſpute. E There 


is a certain Ode wherein Horace is 


pleaſed to hold a Dialogue with an 
old Acquaintance called Lydia. This 
Ode hath, I * . no bo- 


dy 


inan 1 


dy that ever attempted any: It. bath 
been tranſlated, par parapbraſed, and 
imitated by a Hase Hands; and 
I dare venture àa Wager, that when 
all the Tagſlations, Parapbraſes, 
and [mtations, are compared toge- 
ther, ſtrip them only of their Ti- 
tles at Top, it will puzzle a good 
Critio to define which is Initation, 
Paraphraſe, or . Tranſlation, pro- 
vided" always, that Strepbon and 
Cloe, or the Names of any other 
Nymphs and Swains, be only un- 
derſtood as the Exg 45 for Horace 
and his Friend D. 
If Horace himfelf had been cal. 
led upon to add a t Book of 
Odes to the fourth (for I do not 
ſpeak of his Epodes) as he was com- 
manded by Auguſtus to add a fourth 
to the bird, he would doubtleſs 
have vrltated” his former Pieces, 
_ the youngeſt Child had cartied: 
H 6 1 the 


| ved: The Subject 
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| the lame Reſtmblance of the Fas 
| ther, which could be found in any 
of its elder. Brethren :; But he never 
wotilt have eopied from any of his 
old Pieces, nor fancièd, that, when 
the ſame Occaſton offered, the ſame 
Perſes, with ſome little Alteratien, 
and the fame Thoughts, with ano- 
ther Application, would have ſet- 
of the Ode might 
be the ſame, but his Method of 
treating it would be different : He 
would write indeed like himſelf; 
you ſhould know it to be FHorace's 
Production; and ſo far he would 


_ . thietate himſelf: You ſhould ſee 


the fame Way and Manner, the 
fame Beauty and Sprightlineſs of 
«© Theught, the ſame apreeable . 
. * Mixtufe of the Serious and Jo- 
u vial, che fame Fineneſd of Re- 
10 feRion, | the fame Wiſdom in 
8 ne and —_— in his Plea- 


bs * ſures, 
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te ſures, all  cldathed in the fame 
« Eaſe and Elegance of Words, in 


66 the ſame trerrous Frlicity of Ex- 
ce » Which do alt 


4 make up the rern * 
« factet of his Odes 
J imitate Horace then, is to 
write as himſelf would have dohe 
upon the ſame Occaſſons, on Which 
we propofe him to Imitation. We 
muſt habe the ſame Turn of 
Thought, the ſame Faculty of Ex- 
preſſon, and, in a Word, the ſame 
Genius with himſelf. | 
I might inſtance in the other 
great Maſters of Antiquity, and fix 
the Laws of Imitatioa from the 
Practice of the Roman Orators and 

Poets, in copying from. the Greek. 
Tally, in his Oratrons, formed him- 
ſelf upon the Grecian Models, and 


as he declares under the Perfon of 
* he improved the Roma 
Language 


ogtther . 


158 Tully's Sentiments. 
| Language by tranſlating, explain- 
ing, and / imitating the beſt Ora- 
tions of their. greateſt Orators 'in 
the - beſt and | choiceſt Expreſſions, 
and found this Advantage in Imita- 
tion, that he often adopted the Gre- 
cian Language into his own ſo hap- 
pily and fo clearly, with that pecu- 
har Turn, that the Words ſhould 
appear new, yet not unuſual, but 
very fit and n wre to his Audi. 
tors. 0 

If your Lordſhip would know 
| what Tully means by Imitation, he 
acquaints us with his Sentiments of 
it in the Perſon of Antonius. That 
e we conſider well in the firſt Place 
« what Authors are worthy our 
« Imitation : That we regard the 
e chiefeſt Excellencies of the Au- 
* thors we would imitate : That by 
35 . > or Practice and Exeroita- 


6 tions, we form them, as it were; 
88 e Within 


Tully's Sentiments. 159 
„within us: That we do not, like 
“ ſome Imitators, copy the eaſieſt 
% Parts, or even the moſt glaring 
« and notorious Paſſages, which 
et are none of the fineſt, or moſt 
„ correct, and ſo fall into the Vi- 
ces and Singularities of our Au- 
e thors: Then he runs through 
«the ſeyeral Authors of ſeveral 
« Ages, gives us a ſhort CharaQer 
© of them as he goes along, and 
e ſhews the Practice of Imitation 
e to have been formed upon the 
_ « Taſte of every Age, and the Man- 
ner of the moſt celebrated Maſ- 
e ters in their ſeveral Times. 

I have not troubled myſelf, nor 


would I trouble Your Lordſhip, wit 


formal Citations: I have only made 
an Extract of Tully's' Senſe fo far 
as relates to the Subject now be- 
fore me. To the Orator I will on- 
ly add the great Grammarian, and 

give 


Quioailias 7. 1K 


| give e dentiments in fe 
Words: That Imitetron is not fo 
much copying after, or ;w 
« reſemble anether Author in his 
* Conceptions and Style, as an E- 
9 — plainly to rival him in 
©, his-own Way, and to excel him 
e where he hath moſt excel d. 
Nuintilian's Rule is, wot to pro- 
poſe any one Author for our Pat- 
tern, but to ſet before us the ſeveral 


Excellencies of the moſt excellent 


Writers ; And Tay requires t the 
Carcaſs and Skeleton, not the: pale 
and | languid Locks of an Ai 
but to fe de Nerves and Sinews 
_ expreſ'd, - Blood and Spitits, 
transfuſed: — the — 
This be moſt happily mtain'd, 
and executed, and by — 
theſe Rules, the great Imitators of 


others became Originals N 
Or 


m 


Plato Terence, r. 161 
For w Conbv˙˙‚ — Lordſhip ip. 
theſe Notions j P in Prof is the | 
imirator of Homer's Diction iti 
Verſe; not of his poetical Faneies, 
but of the Copibuſheſs, the Ma- 
jeſty, and Loftineſs of his Style; In 
Latin, Tarence iritated Menander, 
yet not as 4 Thanſt#1ber, or Trin- 
flaror; but fo as 00 raiſe! u new Pu- 
brick with the old Materials, © Hy- 
rave hath imitated the_Grerian - 
„iet, und mixed (us I have A- 
foft, the amorodus, the Jovial, with 
the grave and ſubllme. Vigil wo, 
he ib an nta of the Greens, 
of Tbrocritu in his Pafferali, R- 
hardly worth menti 
| 193 but above all; he 
is the ed Jmiattr of Homer, 
out of whoſe Poems be hath form- 
ed u Third, diftin& from ether, and | 
more dg than But. 


1 3 


162 What Imitation is. 

1 have faid .enbugh of Virgil it in 
the Beginning of the Book; and 
what I have here added concerning 
him and others, is only to give ſuch 
Examples of Imitation as will beſt 
inſtru us what Imitation is; and 
when we. can do the. ſame Juſtice 
to the Roman, as they have done to 
the Grecian Writers; when, with- 
out ſtealing: from them, we can 
plainly. rival them in their own 
Thoughts and Expreſſion, 'and tell 
the ſame Story, or write upon the 


fame. Subject, better than they have 


done; then we may propoſe them 
for our Patterns, and undertake 
them upon any Occaſion we pleaſe, 


keep the Originals in our View, 


and profeſs to imitate them with- 
out Tranſlating from them, or 
Parapbhraſing on them, or Tran- 
ſcribing them. into Madern Names 
and The. | 


„ This | 


This then is Imitation, WLen 
e are poſſeſſed of the Expreſ- 
ion, Way of Thinking, and the 
« Genius of any Author, in ſuch an 
« abſtracted Manner, as without 
<<, writing: out of him, or making 
i uſe of him for particular Thoughts 
<« and Phraſes, we can write in his 
« Way, and after his Manner; ſo 
e that any one, who is a proper 
« FA may ſay at Sight, 757= 15 
40 \ Horatian, | this i Terentian,' this 
60 i Virgilian; though perhaps the 
every Words, as they ſtand in our 
„ Writings, are not to be found 
«< in te Authors we 1 her to imi- 

ec tate. 7 
N aid le concerning 8 
tation, with reſpect to the Language 
of the Original, becauſe I think it 
extremely difficult to iᷣnitate the 
Greeks, and Romans in their on 
Tongue with any Hopes of Succeſs, 
it Wn impoſlible for us at this 
Diſ- 
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verſity of the Langua 
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Diſtance to be Maſters of their Lan- 


guage in any Degree equal to them- 
ſelves. Inſtend, therefore, of lay- 


ing down fruideſs Rules in an Im- 
practicable Point, I have rather 
thought fit to advance a Notion, 
that may ſeem purticular, as a Rea- 


fot for declining this Part of Bi- 


tation: And becauſe I would not be 
both ſingular and ive, I would 


beg Leave to conſider the. Difficul- 


ties of Modern Writers in imitatinꝝ 
ancient Longuage. Theſe Difticul- 
ties are partly from the Diverſity 


of the Tongues, and partly from 


the Remoteneſs of Time. As to 
the firſt, we are ſenſible that Di- 
ge is no inſu- 


perable Difficulty. Modern .Wri- 
ters of different Nations may ſue- 
ceed in each other's Tongues, The 
Engliſh may write Frenth ;_ the 


French Enghjh; the Spaniard Tto- 


han; and the Talian Spanyh, and 


Nie ä either 


The Diſßeullies o, . 16 $ 
either ather with, equal Purity and 
Perfection; and the Ræaſon is, theſe 
being Living Languages, a Man, 
by Study and Converſation, eſpe- 
cially if trained up (as ue are in 
Greet and Latin] hom the Cradle, 
may come to an abſolute Maſtery. 
The greateſt Difficulty lies in the 
Diſtance of Time, where the Lan+ 
guages are Dead, tbe Books: clos'd, 
the Kanderd Bx'd: ta a few Authors 
in ſexeral Ripds beßde the OG 
rity that is brought over them by 
the Courſe of Ignorance and Axe, 
made yet more 9/care by their pe- 
dantical Filucigators. But, ſetting 


theſe ahde; I would cbnüder the 


Ancient as. Dead: Languages 0 5 
and take the Difheulty' - — 
tax in that fingle Rei ud 


Nat to be tedious. t re in the 
Claſe of this Articig alet us propoſe 
. far ne Inſtanee, inſtead of 


ho is * m his 
_ 


166 The Difficulties of it, 
Odes eſpecially, ſo curious and 
choice in his Expreſlions, that in 


imitating him, it hath been always 
to imitate his Diction. We 


have indeed the Purity and Pro- 


iety of his Language, the Reſult 
of all his Judgment and Correc- 
tions; and this may ſeem an Ad- 
vantage to us upon any Imitation 


of him: But I think it, for that 


very Reaſon, a manifeſt Diſad van- 
tage, and a great Reſtraint upon us; 


; 0 we are tied up to a Sett, or Ca- 


talogue of Phraſes, and are oblig'd 
to form 'all our different Combina- 
tions of Words, to expreſs ten 


Thouſand Differences of- Thought 


cut of thoſe which he has ſelected 
to expreſs. his own Thoughts upon 


his own Subjects. He had the 


whole Compaſs of the Roman 


Tongue to range in, all the Ri- 
ches and Variety of that Language 


before him, and ten Thouſand 


Words 


TY =” 5 JJ erer 
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Confidered as to Horace. 167 
Words were preſent to his Mind 


out of which he choſe the ' beſt and 
fitteſt for his Purpoſe: And had he 


attempted another Book of Odec, 


without tying himſelf up, and per- 
haps without repeating any one Ex- 
reſſion of his former; he might 
bare ve given us another of the ns | 
Strain and Reſemblance with the 
reſt. For he cbduld form infinite 
Combinations of Words in the fame 
Way and Manner; whereas we, 
Who would Tmitar# his Diction, are 3 
confined to his Authority, and his 
own Books contain all the Lan- 
guage we muſt uſe: For which 


Reaſon: the Imitation is too near, 


and the Thoughts themſelves, from 
the very Neceſſity of the Expreſ- 
ſion, too much the fame. When 
all is done, where we propoſe to 
imitate, we are too apt to truan- 


ſeribe, and in ſome Oaks, which I 


are ſeen © happily accompliſh'd 
| without, 


168 J Eranple of --. 

without regarding Horace farther 
than his Expreſſion, where the 
Subject hath been new, and the 


Theughts entirely different, che Ex- 


d baye wanted that Baſineſs, that 


preſũian being HMratian, and not ori- 
ginally . defigued to expreſs thoſe 
Thoughts it is applied to, bath 
ſeemed too much conſtrained, and 


Ffeedom and Liberty, whaigh are 
uliar to Hera. 

The Uſe I would nls of . this 
Remark, if it be of any Moment, 
is, that in order te imitate the Aa- 
cients with Succeſs, we ſhauld ob- 
nn the Romans in their Imitations 
of the Greeks in this Point of Lan- 

guage which is now under debate; 
And then, in Conſarmity to the 
Roman Conduct, we thall never at- 
tempt to. Writs in Greek, or Latin 
with any Hopes of coming up to 
the celebrated Authors in thoſe 
FT but content our ſelves 0 
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with Writing In En qo ri bc 
ling them in 1 Pietes. 5 


the Advantage of dur native Topgi 


joined to our Skill and Maſtery "of 
theirs” For Whatever Cortipoliridas 
Herare, Virgil, Tully, ot any pro- 
felled Admiters and Imitators af the 
Greeks, might have made in that 


Language, it is certain they never : 4 


thought fit to ſeave any of thoſe 


Pieces behind them. © How well 


ſever: they underſtood the Greek 
Tongue, they uſed” their own in 
Imitation; though they improved 
upon their Authors, they. would not 
rival them in their Language; they | 
preferred Writing well in their own, 
Tongue, to Writing not % well i 
another, and were content to ew 
tbe Grecian Beauties zin 4 Roman. 
Press. Ibis Obſer vation af hen, 
Practice, is with me of . eat 
Authority, that I think it che great. 
* * to — the 
e. 1. Ancients 


. not diſplay the 
Roman Writers, and fing, that the 


- would. never uſe it 38 
| they enrich'd and enlarg' d. the 03 


25 
13 Life l hs 
| een is 


EY Or 0 owe Tau- x 
Ancients in their N Language, 


_ vader the. many Diſadvantages we 


muſt he, and part 
the Neceſlity of * much 
low. them at. che be and in ſs 
ming too near N in the Letter, 
9 ough we cannot reach them 2 
© F prrit of their Expreſſion. 
Adva vantages 00 
uling aur own. Tongue rather than 
theits: We may, only look. into the 


MEN theſe His 
In 


Greek was, none of their Concern z 
they ſtudied . it as lars, but 
ut hers 


tin with Supplies am the Grecian 
= jo ;..and by writing in their own 

Tongue, they could equal and g. 
a 2 in the Crecian, they 
malt ye fallen, ſhort of the Out, 


they. 11 1 to Tmitgtion. 
upon us to 190» 
amn Tongue, 


however 


would certainly ruin it, hould t 
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| 1 Ie few Poets of the 


ſame Genius a' perfect 
Maſtery: . may ſue- 
ceed in a few At -of this Na- 


tute, as we have ſome Specimens as 
mong ourſelves in the Muſe Angli- 
cane, the Generality of ws En- 
terprizes would certainly fail, and 
the greateſt Maſters theme] ves, 
that have raiſed their Nepatation 
by: a ſem Oges admirably fist d, 


attempt to rival Horace in the Num- 
ber, as well as in the Perfection of 
his Pieces. Were all the Odes of 
all the Modern Maſters in this Way 
collected, they might be compriſed 
in a leſs Volume than thoſe of the 
Raman Poet; and every Genius of 

every Nation muſt be called in 'for 
AGiltanee.. if ever we intend the 
World: ſhould ſee a Sett of Odes 
not inferior to Horace in Numbet 
and Wan oft et adoam” 
Þ 12 I am 


| 
% 
| 


| 1 7 2 From. the Scceſs 


5g am under nas Neceſſity: of diſ- 
ng the Excellency of the Latin 
- "Engl j Tongues in Compariſon 


with one another, 1 will eaſily 


yield the Preference t to the Latin ; 
only give me Leaye to ſay, that 


ve muſt, certainly wtite better in 


the Living Language than the Dead; 
and of our moſt celebrated Poets, 


particularly Mr. Cowley, the moſt 
celebrated in both, T may affirm, 


their Engliſb Works are muck pre- 
ferable to their Latin. I have in- 
ſtanced in Mr. Cowley, the rather, 
becauſe none wrote more Maſterly 
in Latin, and no Poet was lefs cu- 
rious in the Words and Cadence of 
his Verſe in Engliſi- His Words 
flowed rather from Nature than 
Art; and where they appear moſt 
to be ſtudied, they appear at the 
ſame time to- be moſt affected, as 


when he endeavours to pleaſe too 


much. I * not this in the [Way 
"ff, 1 [ | O 


fin as well as 


of our own Writers, 17 3 


of Cenſure on this admirable Poet; 
I take his Careleſneſs of his Num- 
bers to be an Argument of his Ge- 
nius, which was too great to attend 
to the minuter Parts of a Compo- 
ſition, aud he was ſure to pleaſe 


with all his Faults. But how neg- 


ligent ſoever he ſeems in his Ex- 
gi Pieces, he was as careful in 

is Latin; and though he wrote 
Latin Verſe in all Kinds the beſt of 
any Man of his Age, yet his Engliſh 
Writings, with all the Defects the 
Critics have ſurmiſed, ' are ſuperior 


to his Latin. Aten 1 may alſo 


add; and beſides him, I do not 


readily call ta mind another of their 


Age, that hath wrote murh' in La- 
Engliſh; and his Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, as in; all other Reſpects, 
ſo particularly in the Language, 


excelleth whatever his. Pen bath 


left us of his Latin Pieces. The 
I Mr. Addiſon is indeed an 
a t I 3 Ex- 


174 In Engliſh. 
Exception, and it is hard to judge 
whether his Exgiiſß or Latin Pieces 
are more perfect in their Kind, 


_ Indeed L ben fo far from having 
a mean Opinion of our Language, 
even when it is compared with the 
I 


Greek and Roman, that, though 
may yield them the Preference up- 
on Compariſon, I may nevertheleſs 
venture to ſay, that we can write 
better in our own Language than 
. theirs, and that our Originals may 
be as diffoult for them to tranſlate, 
or imitate, as theirs ate to us, fup- 
ng, my Lord, ſome of the 
ds . wu again. 2 Lan- 
guage, per is not ſo copious 

and comprehenſive as the Greet, 
nor ſo fignificant and elegunt as the 


Taetin; and perhaps it is not capa- 


ble of that Delicacy and Happineſ, 
for which Horace, the Inſtaner we 
had before us, is ſo celebrated; but 
| let us try the utmoſt that our Lan- 
ä 1 or: 


4 Caution to Pindaris Priters. 175 4 


ge is able to perform; and then, 
if we can reich Horne? in his. 
Thoughts, e Mall not fall much 
below him in our Words. 
In ni tationt of the Lyric Po- 
etry there is one Caution to be ob- 
ſer ved, which 1 have partly inti- 
rated already; in cen ring that 
Joos wht ' tibertine Way of Puru- 
a/ing have juſt taken Notice of; 
and that is, in Wriein Oles, nay; 
Pindarics themſelves, how lawleſt 
_ foerer that Word may ſbund, we 
ſhould Tet ſorne Bounds to out Fan- 
dy, and ſome Laws to our Verſe, 
'Tis not iny Purpoſe, and it does 
not fall within my Subject, to lay 
down the Rules of ' Odes and Pin- 
dae; they de learn'd from 
the Examples of the Anctentit, and 
ſome ſhort Notices of the Maden. 
I would only give a" Check to thit 
monſtrous Cuſtom, which hath 
prevailed! in this Kind of Compo- 
e fition, 


176 , 8 


ſition, of writing perſectly at * 
dom, and. running from one Thing 
to another in unequal, Stanza's, and 
unequal Meaſures, as if the Licen- 
73 1 of the Mette was brought 
to juſtify the Licentiouſneſs of the 
Imagination. This Way of Wri- 
ting indulges 7 ranfitions more] per- 
haps; than any other: But the Beau- 
ty of Odes doth by no Means con- 
ſiſt in Tranſitions,” and the Beauty 
of Tran/itions themſelves. lieth x4 | 
their being natural, and maintain: 
2 ſecret Correſpondence with all 
the fas Parts from the Beginning 
to the End. Nay, I will venture 
to affirm, that where the Tyranſi- 
tion paſſeth entirely to another Sub- 
ject, and the Author never returns 
to the firſt Occaſion of the Ode, 
it muſt riſe out of ſomething that 
went before, which: gave the Hint, 
and introduced it into the Poet's 
Mind. But 1 un 8 OP dut of my 
cin Province, 


Celebrated Authors in Divinity. 1 _ | 


Province, and tranſgreſſing in the 
very Inſtance of "Tranjtion Your 
Lordſhip. will pardon me, if I only 
_ plead, that I would not have gur 
Modern Poets, under a Pretence of 
imitating the "Ancients, give them- 
ſelves ſuck Airs, and ach a Looſe 
in Lyrics, as if there were no Num- 
bers, no Meaſure, no Connection in 
the World. ö 

Alter ſo much bath been dad of 
Imitation in the ſeveral. Rings and 
Degrees under which it may be 
conſidered, we may venture to look 
upon the Authors themſelves, and 
the Subject of their Works. Hiſ⸗ 
tory, Poetty, and Divinity, have 
been the di inguiſhing Parts of our 
Writings ; and 1 will be bold to 
give this general Character of our 
Writers in, them, that they only 
fall. ſhort of the OE, and Beau- 
ties of 0 Aneients. A*. i . 
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Divinity, my Lord, is the juſt 
Boaſt, 4 Glory of England. 1 
need not ſay, hors our Writers have 
| excelled in Soundneſs of Doctrine, 
Exactneſs of Method, and Clear- 
| neſs of Reaſoning, but they have 
excelled alſo in the Simplicity and 
Elegance of their Style, in Bright- 
— of Thought, and Beg of 
eſſion. 
be famous Tillotſon id all over 
e and eaſy in the moſt un- 
conſtrained and freeſt Elegancy of 
Thoughts and Words; His Courſe, 
both in his Reaſoning and his Style, 
Uke a gentle and an even Current, 
is Ch, Us 125 and calm and 
ſtron 8 guage is ſo pure, 
90 Wit can be more; it fowerh 
with ſo ffee, Thy ker a Stream, 
that it never ſtoppeth the Reader 
or it ſelf. Every Word poſſeſſeth 
its proper Place; we, meet no hard, 
unuſuabr mean, a. Niched, 2 0 


ſtrained Expreſſion: His Diction 
is not in the naked Terms of the 


metaphorical; yet ſo eaſily are his 
| Metaphors transferred, that you 
would not ſay they intrude into 


another's Place, but that they ſtep 


into their own. 
The Biſhop of * Roche ler is the 
correQeſt Writer of the Age, and 


His Plainneſs and Accuracy, His 
Sublime 'and Oratory, are' equally 
laboured: His 5 of "6 and 
his excellent Diſc to his Clergy, 
are admirable for Ude Riedel 

Plainneſs, and — Ninety 
of © their Dreſs. ' His Anfwer to 
Sorbiere is fo handſome ' a of 


e! an empty, 3 pte- 


e. 
1 6 


8 


| Biſhop of Rocheſter. 179 


Things he ſpeaks of, but rather . 


ginals of  Gribte' and Rome, by 2 
ſtudious Imitation of the Ancientsz: 


480 1 


Tengiog Pedant, che; Wit ſu lively. 

[ths 1 7 Th oh lo; ſevere, 
dug his Addreſs in maintaining the 
| ar, of our Country ſo maſter- 
and, accompliſh'd, that he. mak- 

ech his A e ridjculous Thing,” 
to inconſiderable for gur Anger. at 


= nce the Su byect of our Diversion 


nd Contempt: + His Letters: to my 
e eos 
, a true | 
* Style op 2 Subject: His 
_ are n — 
N fab and. ſo extremely ſtudied in eye- 
185 = :Thaughtz and delicate 


Frere + and . alk. the; Charms of 
N Religion [looketh 
2 rely ls ber face: welle as ve. 


le in our ar Bas anni 
55 T bane. been. induced, by the Plea- 
Br | that remaineth on my Mind 
15 — Reading, to forget that I was 
mentioning y 84 only as a Divine, 
but every Feen Pen is in 


alba 8 © PE * 
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ſuch Perfection! that tis of Adwan⸗ 

tage to nn wherever uy 
| introduce him. on ib! Ss 
P. will! only ddd: what PAR 

than can be ſaid of Tully;:- in the 
Bi "we meet the Poet and the 
Orator, eminently SF har 
Mr Duke may be allo mention- | 

ed . double < of a 

Paet and à Divine. Fe is a brignʒt 
Example in the ſeveral Parts of 
Writing whether we: confider his 
Originals, his ':Tranflations, Paras 


only mention him as a Divine, with 
this peculiat Commendation, that 

in his Sermons, belidles. Livelinefñ 
of Wit; Purity and Correctneſs of 
Style, and ſuſtneſt of Argument, 
we ſee many fine Alluſions to the 


band ſomely i ein the 
Train of: lis: on Thoughts: And 
dcin 10t folg bun wid 601 221150 to. | 


Fight 


phraſes, or imitatiomt: But here I car 


Ancients, ſeycral beautiful Paſſages 3 


182 Dy 6 South. 
to fay/all in a Word, Claſic Learn- 
| ing, and a Chriſtian Spirit. s 
I did not care to meddle with 
Dr. South, while he lived, and it 
is difficult to ſpeak of him, now 
he is dead. But, my Opinion hav- 
ing been demanded of his Writings, 
I muſt needs ſay, that his Charac- 
ter is harder, to draw than his Coun- 
tenance. So. very beautiful are his 
Writings, that in them we find all 
the Riches: of the moſt loxuriant 

Fancy corrected, and diſpoſed by 
- the moſt abſolute Judgment: Ele- 
and Exactneſs meet in all 


Patts of his Works, and at the ſame 
— 


Time, when his A 
it, we have the Claſenefs an 
yerity of the Schools. The 1 — — 
ing and Reſearches of a Commen- 
| tator, but with the Life and Spirit 

of an Author. There is one Sort 
af Wit, which is judged too light, 
another too bitter and cruel for the 
Pulpit, 


beg Moſs. 85 183 


Pulpit, mY what is. dif puted of 
Horace; may be truly Aided of 
him, that his Diſcourſes are both 
Sermons, and Satires, together. He 
was the brighteſt Genius, the ſound- 
eſt Scholar, the moſt conſummate 
Divine, the laſt Age hath bred : His 
Faults were r. humane, derived 
from his Temper and Conſtitution, 
and occaſioned by the Provocations 
he had received from the Villainy 
and Hypocriſy of thoſe godly Times 
and People, which he never men- 
tioneth without « Laſh of his Re- 


ſentment. 


Your . Lordſhip muſt not take 
the Value of the Writers from the 
Order I name them in. It is not 
my Office to fix their Preëdency. 
Dr. * Moſs was one of the beſt Preach- 
ers of the Age, and another admi- 
rable lere of the Uſe our” Is to 


* Late Dean of Zh. 
| | be 


1840. Smalridge, D Stanhope. . 


be made of Claſſics, without pre- 

| tending to Critics and Commenta- 
tors, by maſtering the genuine Spi- 
it, and native Beauty of his Au- 
thors. He makes them ſubſervient 
to Religion, and conſecrates them 
to the Service of God. fog 

In Dr. * Smalridge are reconciled 
all the Beauties of Language to the 
Severity of Argument: His Method 
and Reaſoning are abſolute upon 
the Points he treats of: His Style is 
clear and elegant, juſt and manly; 
he ennobleth his Claſſic Learning, 
and raiſeth his Eloquence, by the 
Majeſty and Beauty of the Sctip- 
ture Language. 

The late Dean of + Canterbury 
is excellent in the whole. _ His 
Thoughts and Reaſoning bright.and 
ſolid. His Style is juſt, both for 
the Purity of Language, and for 


* Late Biſhop of Briſtal. + Dr. Stanhope. 
| V Strength 


D. Adams, B. e e * 
Strength and Beauty of e 
a but the Periods 85 formed in 
peculiar an Order of- the Wolz, 
that it was an Obſer vation, No bo- 
bs dy could ' pronounce them with the 
ſame Grace and Advantage, as him- 
I ſelf. Aenne 
| Pr. Adams wrote ih zahn d 
Gantz"; free; and flouriſbing 
equally rich in Thought, and . 
py in Expreſſion. 
"Biſhop *"Fleetword's OY and 
Biſhop ＋ Blackbalt's * Plaitineſs;" are 
their ChataQters*! Excellent Writcts 
both ae en . * 

The late Biſhop 1 4 d 
hath ſhewed the 9900 that me- 
taphyſical Reaſoning, and good Lan- 
Wurde are truly confiſtent;” and that 
[ritings /may. at the ſame Time b. 
very ee und very, clear.” He 


| ® Late of Bh. | + Lateof Ke. 
{ Dr, Gafrelh, |, 1 1 


„„ 


1 
1 


186 D. Gaſtrell, D. Dawes, D. Sharp. 
perfuctly knew ho to r Narr 
e our "Tokdels with 16s 
well as to confute them "whey 
guments; and hath - happily con - 
vinced the World that they are Pro» 
digies in nothing but Uabelief and 
Abſurdities. 
The moſt reverend Metrapo- 
litan: his. Predeceſſor, was à perſect 
Orator in his Elocution; an 1 4 
ſacred Strains, which carry their 
own Reaſon, and Conviction with 
them, wert irreſiſtible in the Cham 
and Power of his Delivery). 
And here I may juſtly add: the 
| 34 + rchbi/hap who went before 
im; a Perſon truly excellent in 
all the Perfections 8 good Writing. 
Goodneſs, „Strength, and 
a true Spirit ol F Piety,. run ag 
his various Compoſitions, in plain, 
unaffeRed Majeſty of Sty le. 


8 * Sir I. Dawes: + Be: n 


With 


© Biſhop Beveridge. 1 7 


With the good Archbithop, 
maſt join the late learned an Wa 
nerable Biſhop of St. Aſapb, Dr. 
Beveridge, who hath deliver'd him- 
ſelf with thoſe Ornaments alone, 
which his Subject ſuggeſted to him, 
and hath written 6, ob: Plainnefs 
and Solemnity of Style, that Gta 
vity and Simplicity, which give Au- 
thotity to the ſacred Truths he 
teacheth, and unanſwerable Evi- 
dence to the Doctrines he defend 
eth. There is ſomething fo great, 
primitive, and apoſtofical, in his 
Writings, chat it creates an Awe 
and Veneration in Our Mind: The 
Importance of bis Subjects is aboye 
the Decoration of Words, and What 
is great and majeſtic in it ſelf, Took- 
eth moſt like it ſelf, the leſs it is 
adorned. The true Sublime in. the 
great Articles of our Faith, is lodg- 
ed in the plaineſt Words. The Di- 
vine Revelations are beſt 


188 Of Cbriſtian Zloquence. 
| in the Language they were revealed 
in, and, as I obſerved before of the 
Seriptures, they will ſuffer no Or- 
nament or Amendment. 

But then Your. Lordſhip will ob- 
en that the Practice of Virtue 
and all moral Duties admit of all 
the Powers of humane Wit and Elo- 
quence; where we are to perſuade 
as well as teach; where we are to 
engage the Will, as well as inform 
the Underſtanding; tis our Buſineſs 
to try all the Beauties and Charms 
of Words, and with all the Force 
of Oratory to prevail with Men to 
practiſe what they own to be their 

Duty y, : For; | Conviction of the 
Truth, we find by Experience, is 

not enough, unleſs the Will and Af- 
fetions be won over to its Side. 

I have troubled; Your Lordſhip 
with: theſe. great Men, not that 1 
think You will ever write Sermons, 
bug that, You may judge of the Wri- 

ters ; 
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ters; and as far as their Style may 
be proper on other Subjects, they 

are able to give Vou a true Taſte, 
=o a right Turn of fold. Lud wwe 
Writing, 

[Your Lordſhip, however, may 
on many Occaſions write as 4 Chri- 
ſtian, though not as a Divine; and 
whether Your Pen ſhall delight i in 
Poetry or Proſe, the Subjects You 
may chooſe, and the Thoughts 
which are natural to every ſacred 
Theme, are ſo far exalted above 
the Heathen Poetry or Philoſophy, 
that the meaneſt Chriſtian, how- 
ever he may fail in Diction, is able 
to ſurpaſs the nobleſt Wits of Anti- 
quity in the Truth and Greatneſs | 
bs his Sentiments. | 

Let me only propoſe a I 
Orutor, and compare him with the 
Orators . f Greece and Name, 2 
eco Your Lordſhip the Adv 
1 we are Polſeled of, and how 


* greatly 


\ 


199 Cbriſtian Oretors compared 

eatly we may excel. If Your 
Lordſhip reads the Topics of Ari 
totle and Tully, and will obferye 
how all their Arguments are form- 
ed upon the Circumſtances of 
Things, and drawn and enforeed 
from the Virtues and Vices, the 
Paffions and Inclinations of Man- 
kind, You will ſee the whole Com- 
paſs their Thoughts could be ex- 
tended to, and obſerve, that they 
have neglected no Advantage to 
raiſe, and beautify, and enforce 
their Arguments. But what a poor, 
barren Field is this, compar'd with 
the glorious Harveſt. every Chri- 
ſtian gathers. in the Scriptures? The 
Treaſures of Revelation are im- 
menſe: Every Article of Faith, all 
that God hath done for us, and de- 
clar'd unto us, are fo many Argu- 
ments of Perſuaſion; they are the 
only Pringiples | of a Chriſtian's | 
Practice, and the Reaſon, of his 


vit Greet and Roman. 191 
Duty: All che Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
tians of aur Gqouls are moved N 
moſt powerful A A 
Chriſtian's Topias are the Ale 
bytes of God, the Manifeſtatibns 
of his infant Mos m8. Mankind: 
Out Creation, our Fall, our Ne- 
demption in the wonderful Method 
the Setiptures declare it in: Thie 
Rewards Wegs the Puniſhments 
dendunced, Heaven and Hell, Hap- 
pines and Miſery eternal; the Ne- 
ſorrection of our Bodies, the 
Righteouſneſs and Awfulneſs of the 
lack Judgment, the Majeſty of the 
Judge, the Solemnity of the Pro- 
cegdibgs, . the Comfort and the 
Terrors cf bis final Sentence, Fear 
and Love, Deſire of Ha ppineſs, 
Dread of Miſery, Gratitude to move 
more generaus Minds, Intereſt to. 
prevail with lower Spirits, all en- 
foroed from eternal, infinite Conſi- 
demtians, ate the inexhauſtible 

| Stores 
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Stores of a Chriſtian Orator. And 
now, my Lord, with me the Won- 


der is, that our Divines do not ex- 


ceed the greateſt ' Orators of Grerce 


and'\ Rome, us far as our Topics of 


Argument and Perſuaſion are nobler, 


and infinitely more forcible, than 
theirs: To argue for Virtue by diſ- 


playing her Beauties, and ſhewing 
the Reaſonableneſs add: Convenience 


of the Practice, with no other En- 
couragement, than the ſecret Satis- 
faction of having done'worthily and 
well, (fo, for want of other, mak- 
ing Virtue her own Reward) was all 
the Heathens could advance. with 
any Certainty in the Cauſe; where 


as the Chriſtian is fopplied with all 


the Treaſures of Wiſdom * and 


Knowledge, which God hath a- 
bundantly True forth 982755 * 


World. 1 
The Sap Abe, my 1010, 
that 1 can give, why Tully, for Ex- 
| ample, 


. * 


5 


3 
w 


* 12 


Y * 
7 


N . 


Dr 


witb Greek and Roman. '. | 
could talk ſo well in the 
Cauſe af V Virtue under all the Diſ- 
advantage of Argument, and why 
we under a clearer Light, and fur- 
niſhed with a richer, Vein of Elo- 
quenee, do yet in Arguments of a 
moral Nature fall below him, is 
this, That ſinee we do not write hy 
Inſpiration, we may fail in the Fa- 
culty and Power of Writing fo 
2 that the ene, 2 our 
Subje not ſet us upon the Le- 
1 5 this Reaſon I recom- 


mend Claſſic Learning, and a juſt 


Style in Divinity. We ſee the Ef- 
facts in. thoſe that are ., Maſters of 
them: And ſhould, an Orator 2 


rife of Demglbenes's Spirit, 


 Tullys Genius, and apply ume 


As an Orator to Divinity, work and 
labour his Subject by all the great 
Topics of Reaſoning and Perſua- 
ſian, what wonderful Productions 
ſhould we behald? And if the pa- 
ky thetic, — 
15 


SET 
Hog. 
hos ane, Way of of Writing, 
were more practiſed and enforced, 
I believe it would produce Wonder- 
ful Effects among thoſe who ate 
not wanting in the Knowledge of 
their Duty, nor yet in the Convic- 
tion of its Truth, but ate | back- 
ward in their Practice of it, ' and 


_ - forward' to tranſgreſs it. I cannot 


leave this Argument without one 
Obſet vation more, that, if we will 
write" of Morality only upon the 
Heathen Plan „ard enforce it on! 
from their pics, we ſhall find all 
our Eſſays too weak, and demon- 
ſtrate to the World; that a meer 
moral Chriſtian is a8 much below a 
Pagan, as a divine or believing 
Chriſtian is above him,” 

I am under. an Engagement to 
Your Lordfhip to fay ſomething of 
Hiſtory towards forming Your Ste; 
J intended indeed to have ſpoken 
i it at large; but 1 it is ha = 


en Fram 195 
for eee e mention"only  - 
f dur moſt celebrated Hiſtorianss 1 
will defer what J designed to ſuy of 
| the Laws of Hiſtory, and the Rules 
to be Nag an 2 5 till 
Your: ( all give" Per- 
miſſion to trouble ee, in this 
Wars oa A {4 1 . 988. 
All that ſeemeth : to the 
Buſineſs nom before us. is to give 
Vour Lordſhip ſome Obſervations 
on the hiſtorical Style, becauſe, 
all others, I take it to be "the 
moſt difficult to attain” in -Perfec. 
tion: In all other Subjects there is 
a greater Latitude and Compaſs for 
the Writer's Thoughts, a larger 
Field of Fancy a Imagination 
before him; but ſn Hiſtory he is 
 <onfined- to the Facts and Occur. 
rendes he relateth. And theſe, as 
they are not alike entertaining, ana 
ornamental in themſelves, - require 
yur: Fotce a Judgment in the 
ITS Nar- 


_—_ -w * 1 


196 Abilities of the Hiſporian. 
Narration to make them all agrec- 
able. The worſt Province an Hiſ- 
torian can fall upon, is a Series of 
barren Times, in which nothing 
remarkable happeneth, to awake 
our Attention, or engage our No- 
tice. Here the Writer is beealm d. 
and goes on a dull, ſmooth, For 
Pace, unleſs be hath Spirit of his 
own to breathe into his Subject, and 
make it move with life, as well 4s 
Truth, which muſt never be for- 
| ken: The richeſt Fields of Hiſ- 
tory are Scenes of Action and Com- 
motion, where Nations are agitated 
by Wars abroad, or Factions at 
Home: The moſt delicate Part of 
an Hiſtorian, | which requireth the 
deepeſt Penetration, and. ſoundeſt 
Judgment, are the Councils'of States 
and Princes, the Springs of Action, 
the principal Wheels, and cardinal 
Hinges, the CharaGters -of Men, 
the Juncture of Times, the 1. 
| F e 


he East Sys 197 
eſt of Parties, theit different Views, 
and the ſeveral Schemes they pur- 
ſue; I do not intend to ſay” what 
Talents are t d-. in an Hiſto- 
nan, it will run me off too much 
from the Style E am to ſpeak of, if 
I ſhould enlarge upon them. 

Every ee the general 
Defign of and ameng 
thoſe who arc in al Points qu 
fied to undertake it, they will” ex- 
oel who! have: the 'bripheſt, Genios, 
and the moſt lively Wit. Perhaps 
Your Lordſhip will wonder, I am 
ſauce many People will condemn me 
fes this Aſſprtion, bat I cannot help 
it, . my Lord, 'for I have always 
thought that the mere we are 
bound up to an exact Narration, we 
want more Life and Fire to ani- 
mate and inſorm the Story, and other- 
wiſe- the Surceſs of an Hiſtorian 
would depend on the Times he 
writeth of more than om his Abi- 
Wunen K 3 lities, 


198 The Hiftarical'Sryls: 
lities. This moſt auſpicious” Reign 
of our moſt gracious. Queen, | hath 


| opened the brighteſt and moſt glo- 


rious Scene that Hiſtory can diſplay. 
The Triumphs of her Arms, and 
the Happineſs of her Councils, il- 
luſtrate and adorn each other in a 
rect Harmony and Co-operation. 
heſe Annals will ſhine in any 


| Hand, the. Subject is ſo great and 


glorious, it carrieth with it its on 


Light and Ornament; but never 


theleſs, that Genius which can 
beautify and enliven the ſtiller 
Times of Peace, will celebrate the 
Triumphs of uninterrupted Con- 
queſt in a Style moſt equal to the 
Fortune and Glory of our Arms. 
Hiſtory, my Lord, will not ad- 
mit thoſe Decorations other Sub- 
jects are capable of; the Paſſions 
and Affections are not to be moved 


with any Thing but the Truth of 
the Nartation. All the Force and 


Beauty 


of. 4 


* 
= 
»..4 
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Beauty muſt lie in the Order and 


Expreſſion. To relate every Event 


with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, in 
ſuch Words as beſt expreſs the Na- 
ture, of the Subject, is the chief 
Commendation of an Hiflorian's * 
, le. Hiſtory giveth us a Draught 
Facts and Tranſactions in the 
World. The Colours theſe are 
painted in, the Strength and Signi- 


ficancy of the ſeveral Faces, the 


regular, Confuſion of a Battle, the 
DiſtraQtions of a Tumult ſenſibly 
depicted, every Object, and every 
Cccurrence ſo preſented to your 
View, that, while you read, you 
ſeem indeed to fee them; this i is the 


| Art and Perfection of an. hiſtorical 


Sty le. And Your Lordſhip will ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe who have excell'd 
in Hiſtory, have excell'd in this eſ- 
pecially, and what hath made them 
the Standards of that Style, is the 
Clearneſs, the Life and Vigor of 

K 3 their 


all differ in their Skyle, yet 


200 Herodotus; Thucydides, Sc. 
their Expreſſion, every where pro- 
perly varied, according to the Va- 
riety of the Subjects they wrote on: 
For. Hiſtory and Narration are no- 
thing but juſt and lively Deſcrip- 
tions of remarkable Events and Ae 
cidents. 
For this Reaſon we praiſe. Hero- 
dotus and Thucy&des amon g the 
Greeks, for I will mention no more 
of them; and upon oye 4 
ve commend 22 | 


among the Romans ; 1 e *. | 


agree in theſe common Excel len- 
cies. Herodotus diſplays a natural 
Oratory in the Beauty and Clear- 
neſs of a numerous and ſolemn, 
Diction; he floweth with a ſedate. 
and majeſtic Pace, with an eaſy 
Current, and a pleaſant” Stream. 
Thucydides doth fometimes' write in 
a Style fo. clofe, that almaſt every 
Word is 4 Sentence, and every 
$M Sentence 


Herodotub and Thucydides. 42 
Sentence almoſt acquaints as with 
ſomething new. o that from the 
Multitude of Clauſes, and Variety 
of Matter grawded; together, we 
mould ſulpoct him te be pre 
Maſter is he. in, the. Art of Expref- 
ſion, * proper, and, fo, full, that 
we cannot ſay whether: his — 
doth more illuſtrate the Things 

8 of, or whether his, > a 

elves are not illuſtrated by his 
Matter. So mutual ai Light = his 
Tat and Subject reflect on 

other. His Diction, though 
it be preſſed and cloſe, is never- 
theleſs. reat and magnificent, equal 
to, the os Bay's Importance: of 
dotus,, — to adorn the Hiſ- 
torian's Style, to. make the Narra- 
tion ge aul Nate by leaving the 
Flatneſs and Nakedneſs of former 
Ages. This is * obſervable in 
3 5 his 


his Battles, where he does not 20 
relate the meer Fight, but writeth 
with a martial Spirit, as if he ſtood 


in che hotteſt of the Engagement; 


and what is moſt excellent, as well 
as remarkable in ſo cloſe a Style, is, 
that it is numerous and harmoni- 
ous, that his Words are not labour- 
ed nor forced, but fall into their 
Places in a natural Order, as into 
their moſt proper Situation. 
Salluſ and Livy Your Lordi 
will read, F hope, with ſo pre 
Pleaſure, as to make a thorough 
and intimate Acquaintance with 
them. I have ſaid a great many 
Pages back, that Thucydiges and 
Salluſt are generally een as 
Zivy is with Herodotus; and fince 
Jam fallen upon their Characters, 
]- cannot help touching the Com- 
_ pariſons. Salluſt is repreſented as 
a conciſe, a ſtrong and nervous Wri- 
ter; and ſo far he agreeth with 
"0 


r 


Theſe Hi Horiant compar” 'd. 20 3. 


dides's Manner: But be is al- 
ſo charged with being 'obſcure, as 
conciſe Writers very often are, with- 
out any ' Reaſon. For, if I may 


| jadge, by my 'own Apprehenſions, 


read him, no Writer can be 
more clear, more obvious and in- 


telligible. He hath not indeed, as 


far as I can obſerve, one redundant 
Expreſſion; but his Words are all 
weighed and choſen, ſo expreſſive 
and fignificant, that I will challenge 
any Critic to take a Sentence of his, 
and expreſs it clearer or better; Fs 
Contraction ſeemeth wrought and 
laboured. To me he appears; as a 
Man, that conſider'd and ſtudied 
Perſpicuity and 'Brevity to that De- 
gree, that he would not retrench a 
Word which might help him to 
expreſs his Meaning, nor ſuffer, o ne 
to ſtand, if his Senſe was elear 
without it. Being more diffuſed, 
would have weaken'd his Language, 

K 6 and 


204 Salluſt. 


and have mad it 3 1 
than clearer. For a Mulütudde of 
SAP only ſerves to cloud or 
hou Senſe z and ng, thaygh.. a cg 
W 5 in a Maſter 8 Hand fl 
clear and beautiful, yet, where —— 
ciſeneſs and Perſpicuity are once. tre- 
conciled, any empt to enlar 
the Expreſſions, if it doth not 
_ darken, does certainly make the 
Light much feebler. Salluſt is all 
Life and Spirit, y<$ grave and ma- 
ud e . 0 . Uſe wh 
0 ords is perk! right ; 
is no n. but more Fed 


and 8 iis in them; the Bold · 
| BY his Metaphors are among 
bis greateſt Beauties, they are cho- 
ſen with great Judgment, wW mo 
the Faroe of 1 drt 5 | Con 
touring is ſtrong, an 
ate bold; and in pow "Opinion he 
choſe them for the Sake af that 
Brevity he laved, to expreſs more 


clearly 


| \ Liry. y * k 208 


Characters - with leſs: Strength 
Beauty. | And na Fault can be ob. 
jected: — — — 5 
Liny, my y Lond. is the moſt c 
faderahle '& the. Roman Hiſtorians, 
if to. the Perfection of his Style, we 
the Co 


any, except what remaineth of dal. 
Au. No Hiſtorian | could be. hap» 
pier in the Greatneſs. and Dignity 


qualified to adorn it; for his Genius 
4 the Majeſty of the Ro-. 
an Empire, and every Man ca- 
bebte of the mighty ** 


wiſe he muſt have written in looſer. 


paß af bis 2 im 


is confin'd to the ſhoneſt Period of f 


of his Subject, and none was better 


9 


with Milk and Honey, in ſach A- 


206 Livy compared with 
He is not ſo copious in Words, as 
abundant in Matter, rich in his 


Expreſſion, grave, majeſtic: and 
0 and if I may 


to enlarge on e old Commenda-/ 


have 


tion, I would ſay his Style floweth 


bundance, ſuch Pleaſure and Sweet - 
neſs, that hen once Your Lordſhip, 


readily; Vou will go on with un- 
wearied Delight, and never lay him 
out of Vour Hands without Impa- 
tience to reſume him. We may re- 
ſemble. thin to Herodotus, in the 
Manner of his Diction; but he is 
more like Tucyuides in the Gran 
deur and Majeſty of Expreſſion; 
and if we obſerve the Multitude of 
Clauſes in the Length of his Peri- 
ods, perhaps Wucydides himſelf is 
not more crowded ; only the Length 
of the Periods is apt to deceive us; 
and great Men among the Ancients, 
A . a8 


is Proficient enough to read him 


3 22 eee have e For 


his Words. 
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Herodotus-, 


_ Quc'd to think this Writer was co- 


- becauſe his Sentences were 
| . -Copions.\hel j is . indeed; and 
forcible in his-Deſcriptidns, not la- 
viſh in the Number, but exuberant 
in the Richheſs and Signi of 
Vour Lo will 


obſerve, for 1 — — my n ö 


Obſervation, that Livy. is not ſo ea 
ſy and . to be under ſtood as 
Salkuft;: + the Experiment is made 
every where in reading five or fix 
4 of each Author together. 
The Shortneſs: of Salluſs Senten- 

ces, as long as they are clear, ſhews 
his Senſe and Meaning all the Way 
in an Inſtant: The Progreſs is 
quick and plain, and every three 
Lines give us a new and compleat 
Idea; we are carried from one 
Thing to another with ſo ſwiſt a 
Pace, that we run as we read, and 
Der if we read diſtinckiy, 
| run 


2088 Livy ana balluſt compar d, 
run faſter hk we underſtand; him. 
This is the | brighteſt Teſtimony 
thak.con-. he gives of a gear, and 
qbyious, Style. In Lim, my Lord, 
we cannot pats: on ſo readily z/ we 
are; forged to wait for his Meaning 
till We come to the End of the 

Sentence, and have ſo many Clau- 
ſes to. ſort, and refer to their pro- 

per Places in the Way, that IL muſt 
own I cannot read him ſo — 
at Sight as I can Salluſt; t 
wih Attention and 3 
2 bim as well. He is not 
ſo. eaſy, nor fo well adapted ta 
young Proficiants, as the other; 
— 5 ever plaineſt, When bis Sen- 
tences are, ſhorteſt; which. I think 
is. a Demonſtration... Some, per- 
haps, will be apt to cenclude, that 
in this, I differ from Qyintilian, but 
I do; not conceive fa my ſelf. For 
Quintilian- recommends Livy before 


3 rather for his Capdar, and 


the 


| The Praife of Livy." 20 
the larger Compaſs of his Hiſtory; 
= he owneth a good — 21 
s requir'd to underſtand him; and 
I can only wo » the * — 
ence: of young | 
of them i i; wo. hap eir- Ap- 
ſion. Diſtinction of Sen- 
tences, in few Words, provided the 
Words be plain and expreſſi ve, _ 
gireth yrs the Author, and 
catries caning ae | 
but lang Periods, and a ; 
city of "Clauſes, however —— a- 
bound with the moſt — and 
ſignificant | Words, do neceflarily 
make the Meaning more retired; 
leſs forward and obvious to the 
View: Andin this, my Lord; 1 
vy may ſeem as crowded as - 
diabs, if not in the Number of 
riods, certainly in the Multitude of 
Clauſes, which fo. difpolſed, do ra- 
ther obſcure, than illuminate his 
Weitings. But in ſo rich; ſo ma- 
| | jeſtic, 


is 


210 H 2 "RY Ge aper 
jeſtie, ſol flowing a Writer, we may 
Wait with Patience to the End of 

the Sentence, for the Pleaſure; Mill 
increaſeth as we read. The Ele- 
gance and Purity, the Greatneſs and 
Nobleneſs of; bis Diction, his 'Hap- 
pineſs in Narration, and his won- 
derful Eloquence, are above all 

Commendation; and his Style, if 
we were to deeide, is certainly the 
Standard of Roman Hiſtory. For 
luſt, T. muſt; own, is too impe- 
tuous, in his Courſe ; he hurries his 
Reader on too faſt, and hardly 
ever alloweth him the Pleaſure of 
Expectation, which in reading Hiſ- 
tory, where it is juſtly raiſed upon 
important Events," is the greateſt of 
all others. in 21307 i 04 

Your Lordſhip- will obſerve, by 
reading ſome ordinary : Hiſtorians, 
and comparing them with theſe, 
that Hiſtory is the moſt difficult 
Province of all others; and if there 


Were 


Hiſtory an O ate einher d. 271 
were not ſomething ih Novelty 
grateful to the Cur Fre - of Man- 
kind, ſomething in the Hiſtoties of 
our” [wi Times and Nation, that 
engages ub©as'Partits, and gives us 
an Intereſt in the Eveiits; 1 
would be read; but what was Io 
beautifully expreſs d, as by the 
Charms bf Language, and Force 
of a lively Repreſentation, to at- 
tract our Eyes. Every great Hiſto- 
riam would: make r greater * -Orator 3 
and perbaps the greateſt Orator, 
even Tully himſelf, would fall be- 
low the Hiſtorian, : ſhould he at- 
tempt to rival him: For the Orator 
hath the Advantage of all Arts and 
Topics of Perſuaſion; but the Hi- 
ſtorian can only uſe the Abilities of 
an Orator to expreſs and relate, and, 
according to Truth, adorn the Sub- 
ject of his Ffiſtory. 1 * 
Having thus d You 
_ for reading them, % 5 


212 Madern Hifary. - 
ſome Judgment af Gen Sig, dem 
theſe ancient Standards I deſtend at 
laſt to our own Hiſtorians, Wh 
are no leſs various, than excellent, 
in thejr. Style and. Method, and do 
nat come altogether, ſhort of the 
Greek. and Roman Writers, but emu- 
late both the Height and Spitit of 
the Calc Diction: The great Diſs 
advantage our maſt celebrated Hi- 
— leem to labour under, is 
ong, and tog tedigus an Inter- 


ru ks 

0 Statutes. and Records in the 
Body of their Narragionizi at leaſt, 
in making ton pasticular — eo⸗ 
9 A/ — of them. whereas: 
had dener he mention d only 
in general, and thrown aſide by: 
He. 46 they ee re, 
I will pals 2 the HiRrians of 
elder. Dates . Daniel, Lord Han- 
"ks od Herbert, and. Eg 


ion * the, Infertion, of Laws 


Lord Vetulam. Sir W. Raleigh. 213 


too remote from the preſent Stan- 
dard; my Lord Het comes the 
neareſt. Sir | Francis Bacon was 
the greateſt, . and moſt _ univerſal 
Genius the World perhaps hath 
produc'd ; His Knowledge univer- 
ally comprehenfive ; 3 his Itnegine- 
tion beautiful, juſt, and lively; | his 
Language | ſtrong and expreſſive;; 
and, i any yhere deficient, the 
Dec are to be imputed to the 
Peculiarity and Taſte of the Ags, 
not to the Judgment or Genius of 
the Author. 

Sir Walter Raligb's Hiſlory of 
the World is a Work of ſo vaſt: wi 
Compaſs, ſuch endleſs Variety, that 

no Genius, but one adventurous as 
"A his own, durſt have undeftaken: that 
great Defign. I do not a 
any great Difficulty in C 
and Common- placing an univerſal 
Hiſtory from the whole Body of 
Uiorans, that is nothing bien 


chanic 


PRC 


214 Sir Walter Raleigh. 
chanic Labour. But to digeſt the 
ſeveral Authors in his Mind, to 
take in all their Majefty, Strength, 
and Beauty, to raiſe the Spirit of 
meaner Hiſtorians,” and to equal all 
the Excellencies of the beſt, is Sir 
Walter's s peculiar” Praiſe." 'His Style 
is the moſt perfect, the happieſt, 
and moſt beautiful of the Age he 
wrote in, majeſtic, clear, and man- 
ly; and he appears every where fo 
ſuperior, rather than unequal” to 
his Subject, that the Spirit af | Rome 
and Athens ſeems to be breathed 
into his Work. In the ſacred Hi- 
ſtory alone, his Strength and his 
Spirit fail ban For nothing can 
preſerve that ſublime Simplicity, 
that awful Solemnity, and divine 
Majeſty of the inſpired: Hiſtorians, 
but their own Words, as they are 
moſt plainly and properly render d 
into any Language; this is an acct- 
N Confirmation of à former 
| | _ Remark, 


"Sir Walter Raleigh. 215 


| Remark, and 1 möſt nich Sir Wat- 
ter's Character, with declaring my 
Opinion, that his admitable Per- 
formance in ſuch a prodigious Un- 
dertaking, ſheweth, that if he had 
attempted the Hiſtory of his own 
Country, or his don Times, he 
would have equalbd even Livy a and 
 Thucydides; and the Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth by his Pen, with- 
out diminiſhing from the ſerious, 
Judicious Cambden, (a Man ever to 
be remember d with Honour) had 
deen the brighteſt Glory of her 
Reign, and would have tranſmitted 
his Hiſtory as the Standard of our 
Language even to the preſent Age: 
For certainly the Writers in that 
glorious Reign, and the Beginning 
of the next, are far preferable in 
their Style to any, till Tou come to 
King Charles the Second. In the 
long Interval of half an Age, Vou 
will hardly meet with one, beſides 
the 
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eth a Natration, and that the Pro- 


le ee af. 1. cl. 
828 Do ire 
is: hatacten, requireth: a „ Hape 
piness of Expraſſion, a Cleatnaſ of  -: 
e e ee 


* equalito his- own: Or e -it 


a Word, that peculiar Felicity 


deſigning, Chan s in Wh 
bath ſucceeded!*:beyahd-- . — 


tations to read the nobleſt and: moſt 
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218 Their Iſe in Style. 
he kindly draweth over the Sorrows 
and Reproach of his Country, are 
ſo admirably expreſſed in ſuch lively 
Colours, that we are ſtruck with 
Sympathy, and do feel by Read- 

ing, that he wrote from his Heart 
under the deepeſt Senſe, and the 
moſt preſent Impreſſion of the Evils 
he bewaileth. I have met with 
none that may compare with him in 
the Weight and Solemnity of his 
Style, in the Strength and Clear- 


neſs of Diction, in the Beauty and 


Majeſty of Expreſſion, and that 
noble Negligence of Phraſe, which 
maketh his Words wait every where 
upon his Subject, with a Readineſs 
and Propriety, that Art and Study 


are almoſt Strangers to. 


Reading theſe celebrated Authors 
will Five. Your Lordſhip a true 
"Taſte of good Writing, and form 
You to a juſt and correct Style up- 


on every 5 chat ſhall demand 
Your 


Squire Bickerſtaff. 219 
Your Pen. I would not recom- 
mend any of them: to a ſtrict Imi- 


tation, - that is ſervile and mean. 


and You cannot (propoſe an exact 
Copy of a Pattern, without falling 
ſhort of the Original; but if Your 
Lordſhip once readeth them with a 
true Reliſh and Diſcernment of 
their Beauties, Vou may lay them 
aſide, and be ſecure of writing with 
all the Graces of them all, without 
owing Your Perfection to any. Your 
Style and Manner will be Your own; 
and even Your Letters upon the 
| moſt ordinary Subjects, will have 
a native Beauty and Elegance in 
the Compoſition, Which will equal 
them with che beſt Originals, and 
ſet them far above the common 
Standafy. n | 
- -Upon this Oceifion my 2 15 
J cannot paſs by Your favourite 
Author, the grave and facetious 
Squire Bicker/taff, who hath drawn 
L 2 CONN: 
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220 Malen Gomedies., _ 
Mankind in every Dreſs, and every 
Diſguiſe of Nature, in a Style ever 


varying with the Hymgurs, Fan- 


Mr. Addiſon, M. Prior. 221 


the beſt, 1 mut needs ſay fo much 
in their Behalf, that 1 We no 
Writers who are better able to glve 
You a true Notion of familiar Wit 


wo. Writin * the beſt and 
E. correct of "our. Comic Au- 
And tas tay Lord, You kee 1 
am enter d upon Pot try, Where lit- 
tle need be 4. 1 Yi I have 
ſaid already I thay touch 
ſome bes but "beſides - 
thoſe 1 have 577 45 * recom- 


tend Mr. Addiſon, and Me. Prior, 
as perfect Patterns of true 
Iran Mr, A4 


en Is more. la- 


ien like his great Maſter Vir- : 


gil; he hath weig bed every Word; 
Nor is there an Eapreſſion in all his 
Lines, that can be changed for any 
juſter, or more forcible than it ſelf. 
Mr. Prior enjoys the freeſt and ea- 
ſieſt Muſe in the World, and per- 
22 ads is the only Man who may ri- 


> val 


f 


. Mr. Prior. 


val eure in an admirable Felicity 
of Expreſſion, both in the ſublime 
and familiar Way. Like our cele- 
brated Coꝛvley, he hath excell'd in 

all Kinds of Poetry: In his Works 


we meet an Aſſembly of the Mu- | 


ſes; ſince the Roman Swan expir'd, 
none hath taken bolder and hap- 
pier Flights, or touch'd the Lyre 
with a more maſterly Hand; and 
ſince Chaucer's Days, none hath 
told a merry or heroic Tale ſo well, 
In the beſt Collection of the Miſ- 
cellanies, Your Lordſhip will read 
with Pleaſure the moſt perfect Pie- 
ces of Compoſition the greateſt 
Maſters have produc'd; and with- 
out entering into the Characters of 
any, it will be enough to ſay, they 
are all admirable. 

To theſe I may add ſome of 
more ancient Date, and though 
their Style is out of the Standard 


now, there are in them ſtill ſome 
Lines 


Chaucer, Spencer, Shakeſpear. 223 


Lines ſo extremely beautiful, that 
our Modern Language cannot reach 
them. Cbaucer is too old, I fear, 
for ſo young Company as Your 
Lordſhip ; but Spencer, though he 
be antiquated too, hath ſtill Charms 
remaining to make Your Lordſhip : 
enamour'd of him. His antique 
Verſe has Muſic in it to raviſh any 
Ears, that can be ſenſible of the 
ſofteſt, ſweeteſt Numbers, that ever 
flow'd from a Poets Pen. 
Shakeſpear is a wonderful Ge. 
nius, a fingle Inſtance of the Force 
of Nature, and the Strength of 
Wit. Nothing can be greater, and 
more lively than his Thoughts; - 
nothing nobler, and more forcible, 
than his Expreſſion. The Fire of 
his Fancy breaketh out into his 
Words, and ſets his Reader on a 
Flame: He maketh the Blcod run 
cold or warm, and is ſo admirable 
a Maſter of the Paſſions, that he 
L 4 raiſes 
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224 Milton, Philips. 


raiſes Your Courage, Your Pity, and 
Your Fear, at his Pleaſure ; but he 

delighteth moſt in Terror, 
Milton, my Lord, is the Aſſertor 
of Poetic Liberty, and would have 
freed us from the Bondage of 
Rhime, but like Sinners, and like 
Lovers, we hug our Chain, and are 
pleas'd in being Slaves, Some, in- 
deed, have made fome faint At- 
tempts to break it, but their Verſe 
had all the Softneſs and Effeminacy 
of Rhime, without the Muſic: And 
Dryden himfelf, who ſometimes 
ſtruggled to get looſe, always re- 
laps d, and was faſter bound than 
ever; but Rhime was. his Province, 
and he could make the Tinkling of 
his Chains harmonious. - Mr. Phi- 
hips hath trod the neareſt in his 
great Maſter's Steps, and hath 
equall'd him in his Verſe more than 
he falleth below him in the Com- 
_ and ny: of his 8 
| e 


Milton. 223 
The billing is truly Splendid in his 
Lines, and his Poems will live lon- 
ger than the unfiniſh'd Caſtle, as 
- long as Blenheim is remember d, or 
Cyder drunk in England. But I 
have digreſſed from Milton, and 
that I may return, and ſay all in a 
Word, his Style, his Thoughts, his 
Verſe, are as ſuperior to the Gene- 
rality of other Poets, as his Sub- 
jet. His Difloyalty alone throws 
a Cloud upon his Glory; and we 
ftand amaz'd to think that Man 

could ever be a Rebel, who had 
ſeen, as it were, and deſcribed, in 
all the Pomp of Terror, the Re- 
bellion and Puniſhment of the 
Apoſtate Angels. For though his 
Paradiſe Loſi was indeed written 
after the Rebellion, we may welt 
imagine, that ſuch a Man as he, 
had the ſame Thoughts and The- 
ory in his Mind, which he after-. 
wards expreſs'd in his Poem: And 
L 5 it 


226 Cowley, Waller, Granville. 


it is plain he continu'd. a Rebel in 
his Heart to the laſt. 

Cowley I need not infiſt on, when 
his Character, is ſo admirably drawn 
by ſo great a Maſter, as I have named 
already. 

Waller, for the Muſic of his 
Numbers, the Courtlineſs of his 
Verſe, the Eaſineſs and Happineſs 
of his Thoughts on a Thouſand 
Subjects, deſerves Your Lordſhip's 
Confideration more, perhaps, than 
any other, becauſe his Manner and 
his Subjects are more common to 
Perſons of Quality, and the. Affairs 
of a Court. Mr. Granville, my. 
Lord, hath. rival d him in his fineſt 
Addreſs, and is as happy as he ever 
was, in raiſing modern Compli- 
ments upon ancient Story, and ſet- 
ting off the Britiſßh᷑ Valour and the 
Engliſb Beauty, with the old Gods 
and Beiteſſp. . L 

5 - Sir 


2 * 


Sir John Denham. 227 


Sir. fobn Denham is famed. for 
his Coapers-Hill; and Windſor is 
more honoured in being the Sub- 
ject of his Proſpect, than the Hill 
is in being the Subject of his Poem. 
For Windſor is only the Ornament 
of his Hill, but his Poem is the 
Ornament of Windſor. | 
I cannot help inſerting into the 
Body of this Book that Character 
which I think Sir John Denham 
ſo highly deſerveth, for his excel- 
lent Verſion of the Pſalms: They 
are ſo admirable in our old Proſe 
Tranſlation, that I deſpair of. ever 
ſeeing them equall'd in Verſe; but 
Sir Jahn, by a noble Simplicity of 
Style, by a Clearneſs and Eaſineſs 
of Expreſſion, by an Exactneſs and 
Harmony of Numbers, hath made 


them ſo delightful to the Ear, and 


ſo pleaſing to the Reader, that as a 
meer. poetical Work, it muſt be 
read with all the Satisfaction which 

L 6 Pieces 
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pou Things God had done for his 


Pieces perfect in their Kind can 
give us: But this is vaſtly rais'd, 
when we conſider the Subject Mat- 
ter various as the ſeveral Occaſions, 
and devout Paſhons of the Pfal- 
mift, and obſerve the Tranflator 
varying his Style, and every where 


forming himſelf to the Spirit of 


the Original, ſometimes in ble 
Acknowledgments of a repenting 
Sinner, ſometimes in the chearful 
Voice of Praife and Fhankſgiving: 


In ſome Pfalms delivering Divine 
Precepts with all the Plainneſs, Sim- 


plicity, and Majeſty of Verſe; 3 
others, celebrating. the Goodneſs 
and Providence of God thronghont 


the World: In fome recounting the 


eople in an hiſtorical, but a great 


and folemn Narration of the Won 


ders, the Mercies, and Deliveran« 


ces vouchſafed unto them: In others 
_ difplaying the Works of Creation, 


the 


M.. Tickell. 229 


the Might and Majeſty of the 
Creator, his Wiſdom, Juſtice, and 
Goodneſs, in the ſublimeſt Strains, 
above the Reach of all mortal 
Eloquence. The Dignity of the 
Original is duly regarded in all 
the Parts of this Tranſlation, and 
the Divine Spirit is beſt preſerv'd, 
in being the leaſt mix'd with any 
human Conceits. In his other 
Pieces this honourable Bard roſe 
above moſt others, in an Age that 
moſt abounded with good Poets; 
but much more in this Tranſlation, 
by which he hath: not only rais'd 
his Fame, but himſelf, to Flee 
ven. 
Several other of our Poets de- 
ſerve to be remember'd, and they 
ſhould not be omitted, if I thought 
theſe Sheets' a — we Fickell, 
 efpecially, old Friendſhip would not 
faffer me to forget, could any Suf- 
my mine add. at all to his 

CG 
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230 Dryden, Otcay. 


Cbnmehd aH It is enough to 
ſay, he was Friend to the excellent | 


Mr. Addiſon, by whom his Poetry 


was approv d, * his Perſon be- 
loved. I have already mention'd 
Mr. Dryden on the wrong Side f 
a' Compariſon, and it would be In- 
jaſtice to paſs him by, when I may 
mention him on the right. For 
certainly there never roſe a happier 


Genius; and a more abſolute Maſter 
of Language and Numbers. All 


his Poems were extremely ſtudied, 


and he made every Thing: he bor- 


row'd ſo much his on, that he im- 


provid the brighteſt Paſſages; of the 
Greeks and Romans, and repaid them 


with abundant: Intereſt. 
Otway writes with ſo fine a Spi⸗ 


Krit, with ſo perfect a Command of 


our Paſſions, his? Language is ſo 
very beautiful, and all his tender 


Strains ſo very moving in the moſt 


ande 5 * Your 
| Lordſhip, 


Of Tragedy. 231 
Lordſhip. will no where meet | the 
Paſſions touch'd with a more maſ- 
terly Hand, or e in more 
lively TN | 1-34 Vn 40 

I have made no diſtinct mention | 
. of Tragedy, and the moſt celebra- 
ted of our Writers that have. rais'd 
the Engliſh Stage as high: as the 
Athenian ; they have moſt excell'd, 
when they form'd their Plays on 
the Grecian Plan, or built them, at 
leaſt, after the ancient Models. 
And where the Unities are preſerv- 
ed by a great Genius, and a maſ- 
terly Hand, I think the Structure 
of our Tragedies more : beautiful 
than the ancient Buildings. Vout 
Lordſhip, I hope, will never act 4 
Part where that Language is re- 
quir'd; and I have omitted to ſpeal 
of the Tragic Style, becauſe tis 
rais'd. above the ordinary Sentiments 
and Expreſſion of Mankind. The 
Nag of the Drama ſpeak as they 


axe 
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are drefs'd, in Buſkins, The Mind 
is in too much Commotion, and 
agitated by thoſe Paſſions that can 
be only raiſed upon ſuch a. Criſis, 
as worketh up all the Actions of 
Life to the laſt and moſt important 
Event. Yet, my Lord, our Tra- 
gedies may be read with great Ad- 
vantage to Style and Language, if 
wee can bring them down to our 
calmer Thoughts, and the ſtiller 
Scenes of Life, and only uſe them 
to be better acquainted with the 
Nature, Violence, Degrees, and 
Expreflion of all the various Paſ- 
ſions that exerciſe and diſtract the 
Mind of Man. Treatiſes are of no 
Uſe to inform us upon this great 
Subject, but when the Paſſions are 
practically diſplay d, all their Springs 


diſcover d, and the whole tumul- 
tuous Theory preſented in lively 
Actions on the Stage, we fee and 
feel the Agitation of the Actors in 


our 
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eur ſelves, we do really put on all 
their perſonated Paſſions, they ſtrike 
upon our Souls, and Nature anſwers 
from within. We have but few 
great Maſters in this noble Art. Af- 
ter SHalepear, whom J have nam'd 
already, and Beaumont, and Flet- 
cher, who have ſometimes touch'd 
the Paſſions with a maſterly Hand, 
we muſt come down to Dry den 
and Otuay, who ſtand almoſt a- 
lone, unleſs Lee may be joined un- 
to them; but he is too much out 
of the Way, too much in a Paſſion 
to be named, and therefore we will 


put Southern into his Room. Af. 


terwards we have none of Conſi- 
deration, but Congreve, Rowe, and 
Mr. Granville, and two Oxford 
Scholars, who need not be pointed 
Out. þ 
I do not infiſt on the particular 
Character of theſe Authors, think- 
ing it enough to my Purpoſe to 

name 
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name them, as the moſt en e 
ed of our Tragic Writers: : 

Suckling, and other Bards cele⸗ 
brated in their Time, I forbear; 
and Ben Fohnſen I dare not meddle 
with, leſt he, or ſome Body ſurly 
as himſelf ſhould riſe; and. baba 
me for not writing- of him with 
that Labour and Exactneſs he als 
ways wrote with. 

My Lord, I have given You a 
Liſt of Poets almoſt equal to the 
Ancients, and this is the greateſt 
Character that can be. given of Mo- 
dern Works: For though I think 
Spencer and Shakeſpear as great Ge- 
nius's as ever were produced in 
Rome or Athens, they will not bear 
a ſtrict Compariſon upon all the 
Beauties of Writing, Milton, alone, 
in Epic Writing hath tranſcended 
the Greek and the Latin Poet: He 


hath excelled the Fiyſ in the Force 


and Richneſs of Imagination; and 
hath 
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hath rivalled the Loſt in , Juſtneſs 
of Thought, and Exactneſs of the 
Work. Spencer may, perhaps, diſ- 
pute the Paſtoral, even with Theo- 
critus, for I dare prefer him to Vir- 
gil, and in him alone the Sweet- 
neſs and Ruſticity of the Doric 
Muſe was to be found, till of late 
Years ſome happy Genius's among 
our ſelves have aſſembled all the 
Beauties of the Arcadian Poetry, 
and reſtored their Simplicity, Lan- 
guage, and Manners, to the Swains. 
Here then, my Lord, we ſtand, I 
may with great Modeſty and Juſ- 
tice own, that ſeveral Pieces of Eu- 
gliſb Compoſure are nothing infe- 
rior to the choiceſt Productions of 
Antiquity; but I cannot pronounce 
ſo upon the whole, upon their Wri- 
ters and ours. I muſt beg Pardon, 
therefore, if I fall into Sir Milliam 
Temple s Party in this. Article of 
Ancient and Modern Learning, and 

give 
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give the Preference to the 
Originals of Greece and Rome; I am 
the more confirmed in this Judg- 
ment, by "obſerving that our great- 
eſt Maſters in Compoſition - have 
been always of the ſame Opinion z 
and it would be hard for the Pa- 
trons of Modern Learning, when 
they can ſhow nothing of their 
On, that may compare with the 
Ancients, to argue for their Opi- 
nion from the Writings of thoſe 
who diſclaim it. 

But, my Lord, I muſt not enter 
into this Controverſy now; and 
having given You theſe few Diree- 
tions for the forming Vour Style 
by reading the celebrated Writers 
of Taly and England, I ſhall take 
my Leave of this Subject, after I 
have juſt mentioned this one Parti- 
cular, That perhaps the beſt Way 
to diſcern the Beauties of good 
Writing, is to read ſome of the 

51 worſt. 
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worſt. and Dryden: wilt 
ſhew R and when 
You perceive the infffcrable Dul- 
neſs of the one, You will ſee more 
clearly the Brightneſs. of- the other. 
Lacht, indeed, wall ſhew it ſelf; 
hut a Jewel looketh brighter in a 
Heap of Coals, than in the Luſtre 
of a Crown; and Beauty is more 
conſpicuous in the Neighbourhood 
of Defarmity; than in the Circle. of 
the Court. 
I hope Your Lordſhip will not 
think I have recommended any 
Thing to You below Your Quality: 
Your Fortunes wage pow You far above 
the Naceſſity of Learning, but no- 
thing can 22 You above the Orna- 
ment of it: And I am the more 
bold to preſs it upon Your Lord- 
ſhip, becauſe theſe - Accompliſh- 
ments: appear with greater Advan- 
tages, and We ſit more hand- 
ſomely 
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Xi  Binwlyron;Porſons of "Quality, than 
an other. 

The late Duke of Dan "I 
ſerves à Name in the foremoſt- Liſt 


of our Begliſb Writers; but I re- 


ſerved ies to the laſt, becauſe he 
Was of Lour Lordſhip's Alliance, 
and 1 thought his Name would 
better recommend what I have of. 
' feed, than any Thing elſe I can 

He was not only the fineſt 
Gade of his Time, but one 
of the fineſt Scholars in every Part 
of polite Learning: Whatever Parts 
of his Character have been diſpu- 


ted, this Palm hath been yielded 


with the greateſt juſtice and Ap- 
pflauſe; and when Your Lordſhip 
thinks how great an Ornament he 
was to the 'Engliſþ Court and Na- 
tion, Vou will find his Learning 
was as great an Ornament to him. 

. ' Taithe- Father I would beg Laine - 


to add the * who hath lately 
left 


E 
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leſt all chat had the Honour to 


know him, in great Affliction for. © 
his Death. He inherited the Ex- 


cellencies as well as Honours of 
his Family; and with all thoſe good 
Qualities, which can render a Man 
beloved and reyerenced under the 

great Characters of à Patriot and a 
Cbriſtian, he was eminently diſ- 


tinguiſh'd for that Knowledge and 
Politeneſs in Books, Paintings, Scup-- 


ture, Architefttre; Fe. Medals, 
which 1 may call the peculiar Ac- 
compliſhments of a. Nobleman ; 
and it muſt be a Pleaſure to ſee his 
moſt worthy Succeſſur, and Your _ 
Self, ſo emulous to be diſtinguiſh d 

in them. | 
I am aſhamed to preſent theſe | 


Thoughts in ſo ill an Hand; but 


Vour Lordſhip will conſider that we 
Scholars are generally bad Penmen: 
We ſeldom regard the eee 
Part of a though nothing 
4 ſhould | 


— —— ra—y oa 
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ſhould be put into Your: Lordchip's 
- Draught. 


Hope. Your Lordſhip: will accept 


| Belvoir, Ar. 


iy 


Thi Goolifn 


Hands ths bn Jie fo rude.» 


Such as it is, it is humbly offer d 
to. Your Lordſhip with my. conſtant 
Prayers for Your Proſperity and I 
it 
as a: ſmall Teſtimony of the Ho- 
nour 1 have for Your: HITS 


| Nan from, 


0 My Lo R v, 
Nur Lordſhip s 
ae. Humble, and 
„ of Obedient Servant, 


9.710. 
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